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THE TOUCH OF A SWITCH 


nay be like Sahara on the sidew alks outside — 


your hon e. ott ce. shop or restaurant 1S alr con 
Westinghouse, you can enjoy cool com- 


at the 


, your family, or your customers 
during torrid weather. 
se cabinets can be in- 

hout expensive building altera- 


ortable air conditions at all 


West 

nditioners ith -fully adequate 

capacity they cool and de-hun idity in summer, Neat 
nd humidity in winter, tilter and circulat 


year ’round. There’s an interesting book that 


. if you'll All out and marf tl pon bél: 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please mail your book, “Air Conditionin; 
for Health, Comfort, and Profit” to 
Name... 
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¥| This Business Week 


FSPEDES is no Purity League 
The new President of Cuba is 
practical. That is the pleasant 
of saying it. He served as min 
the United States during the 

| régime. Considering the more 

opportunities of those days, that 
tration did about as well for 
1 the island as Machado. 
the revolution is a 
, setback to radicals De Ces- 
es is anything but a liberal. Nor 
es he appear to owe anything to the 
€ | party which developed the ac- 
ive junta in the United States 
President Roosevelt had investigators 
Cuba before he was inaugurated. He 
{| Machado was too raw, and that 
would have to get out, but in a way 
would not stir up resentment 
ong other Central and South Ameri- 
untries. It seems to have worked 
that way. Naturally Sumner Welles 
all this when he went to Havana. 


tcome of 


no attention to all the talk about 
neral Johnson's imminent collapse 
ler the strain of his job. He isn't 
ng to do anything of the kind; he 
tually is more fit, physically, than he 
14s when he took the job 
There are two reasons for the steady 
ream of rumors. One is innocent, the 
ther malicious. People who don’t know 
General always go away from a 
ting with him feeling that he simply 
st crash, an innocent but natural mis- 
uke both because the General often is 
vehement and vigorous that it seems 
body could keep it up, and also be- 
se he has a peculiar faculty of catch- 
g moments of complete relaxation, 
en he sags and slumps and looks 
terly fagged. The less innocent 
iors are like those about the Presi- 
at's health—bear propaganda. 


young business man came out of 
mterence with the General with a 
vildered and slightly terrified look in 


he man’s terrible!” he told his 
or partner. “He is on the verge of 
breakdown, I believe. He has no con- 
‘ol of himself. Why, he shouted at 
and banged the table, and his 
guage # 
Did you think he was going to hit 
asked the elder, sympathetically. 
No, not quite that.” 
He's getting soft, then,” said the 
mor. “I did business with him in 
ir time,” 
WHEN its industry agreed upon a code, 
‘nd also signed the blanket agreement, 
Gloversville, N. Y., declared a civic 
holiday and staged a public celebration. 
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industry has suffered more from 
than 
thinks its holi 


follow C d. 


No 
ct 1SC lers 
\ ill 


towns 


bands. 


glove making. Glovers 
lay was first: many 


have More jobs for 


Russia, according to reports, is short of 
foodstuffs this year, but no one will bet 
on it 
coup in wheat a couple of year ick 
when ‘ 
short, but really was selli 
having a 


] 1 
successfully kept a 


Everyone remembers the Russian 


she was supposed to be selling 
ng for delivery. 
had 


trom the 


becn 
rest 


huge crop which 
secret 


- i 
of the world. 


RUSSIAN recognition is likely to come 
suddenly, with almost no warning, so as 
to avoid too much 
too much bitterness developing in ad- 


vance. 


discussion of it and 


Here's what public works do 
Stephens-Adamson Mtg Co. of Aur- 
ora, Ill., got the contract to build the 
mail conveyors for the Atlanta postoffice 
—not a vast project. But the any 
traced ramifications of the and 
shows that it made 66,000 hours of 
skilled labor, spread through 20 states 


com} 


job 


No one s¢ i 
Mines » R ry 
it to the Int riofr LD 
minute shit ol 
President 
the adjournmer 


record this 


> le 
Roosev« 


Mines was m« 


ing just the 


ON the desk of a big business ex 
iS a copy ol the agenda of the Int 
tional Economic Conference 

What in the wor 
1 J iller 
make 


answer. 


Id do you wan 


that?” aske 


Tombstones good 


weights,”” was the 








portant 








cities outside New York. . 


numerous. . . . Carloadings are smaller. 
construction remains at low 
do more to give business a shove than for the public 
works program to get going in earnest. . . . Commodity 
prices in general show a weakness which must be a matter 
of the utmost concern to an administration pledged to 
make the dollar less powerful in the market place. 

Recently the dollar has been getting stronger in terms 


of pounds and francs. . . . That's no help, just now. 


The Business Outlook 


Business activity has slowed down. Our index shows a 
3-point drop, influenced mostly by the considerable de- 
crease in the volume of bank check transactions in the 


. . Other significant business 
statistics hold pretty steady at recent satisfactory levels. 
. . - Employment in factories, indeed, showed an increase 
for July, astonishing because for the 10 years during 
which comparable figures have been compiled, July 
always has shown a decline. . . 
fewer families were getting public relief at the end of 
June than at the beginning. . . . Steel ingot production 
holds at 55%, of capacity, where it has stood for 3 weeks. 
. . « Electric power production shows some decrease, but 
still is 15°(, above last year’s rate. . . . Coal figures be- 
latedly show the effect of the strike that was on in im- 
fields. . . . Business failures are a 


Almost half a million 


little less 
. . Building 
Few things could 


ebb. 











Here is Another Way 
to Make Money 


When you operate ob- 
solete equipment, you 
pay for modernization 
without getting it. The 
right kind of moderni- 


zation pays for itself and 
then adds to profits. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


AKE a specific search in your plant fo: 
Opportunities to utilize electric heat. |; 


many industrial plants, such a search has pro\ 


highly profitable. For example: 


The Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H., now uses G-E electri 
for its process work during the summer months. Forme: 
steam boilers were kept in service at partial load. Mr. H 
Johnson, Manager, says, ‘‘It cost us $346 to install el 
heat, but we have saved $425 on boiler room operation 


ing the first year.”’ 


The McHenry-Millhouse Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind., red 
the unloading time of its tank cars of asphalt by appl 
G-E electric heat to the tank-car valves. The electric heat 
equipment cost less than $1000. Plant officials estimate ¢ 


in unloading 40 cars, the use of electric heat has alre 
saved them $4000. 


A prominent New England manufacturer formerly bor 
annealed cold-rolled strip. From this they punched 
formed a small, but important, part of their product 
purchasing unannealed steel and annealing it in a G-I 
trolled-atmosphere electric furnace between the punching 
forming operations, they saved $7900 a year, with a $7 
investment, and improved their product. 


Encourage your men to look for new places wher« 
uniform, accurately controlled electric heat may be 
profitably installed. Many companies, also, have 
found it wise to take advantage of the wide expe- 
rience of our sales engineers in the application of 
electric heat to industrial needs. General Electric, 


Schenectady, New York. 


———_ 
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Reemployment drive stimulates flow of industry codes— 


ys “lesser evil” in some cases. 


NRA oils up machinery 


i handle modifications, deal with chiselers. 


drive for the President's Reemploy- 
Agreement (which is to go on 
sively for just 2 wecks longer, end- 

» Labor Day) has been weighed in 
lance in Washington and found 

It has been signed now by 4 

on and half employers, or say a 
rer of the estimated total in the 
but it is progressing by geo- 
ratios and bears every sign of 
landslide. Its new jobs have 

been up to expectations 
million and a half (one for each 
But that 1s the 


estimates 
are usual, not 
yet. 
has turned into the crusade that 
eral Johnson envisioned. It 
sed plenty of confusion and trouble, 
American industry has decided it has 
ave the Blue Eagle, and is after it. 
ree main results are emphasized: 
that local, intrastate, 
us pe thaps under 


has 


nesses are 
not legally 
NRA, have been brought in 
PRA has stimulated the big rush to 
industry codes in, because the best 
to get exemptions from the 35- and 
hour weck set by PRA is to get a 
hled and permission to apply its 
ges and hours in the PRA you sign. 
[here were signs of delay a month ago, 
holding back, lawyers advising the wait- 
n murmurs of revolt against 
original industrial control plan, pro- 
against “the regimentation of 
erican industry.” The real regimen- 
n of PRA has definitely cured that. 
nally the whole program has been 
ied up tremendously. 
Smoother Operation 
Meanwhile, machinery is functioning 
smoothly. The exceptions com- 
mittee of 3 which now decides whether 
i submitted NRA code’s provisions may 
© substituted (under Article 14 of 
RA) for those of the reemployment 
sreement is working. It passes its deci- 
no longer made by the individual 
puty nor in consultation with him) 
0 Gen. Thomas S. Hammond, executive 
tor of PRA. He receives the indi- 
applications for modifications, 
lates them with the industry's re- 
He has set up a complaint 
ent, which works with the local 
committees of PRA, to iron 


+} 


> gam 
x fame, 
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out difficulties. More and more power 
is being given to local committees to 
allow temporary exceptions, but 
exceptions are all ultimately to be re 
viewed by PRA headquarters in Wash 
ington. Where they are not sustained, 


those 


the signer of PRA who gets a fine big 
modification from his local chamber ot 
commerce may be jerked up short, put 
fully on the PRA standard regulations. 
which may mean trouble and grief for 
take the 


offered only one extra slice of bacon 


those who whole hog when 


Modifications have been made in the 
case of members of trade associations 
whose NIRA codes had been filed, and 
certain provisions have been substituted 
for the standard PRA provisions in 60 
industries. Most of the 
have touched only the hours of labor 
chiefly raising the PRA maximum from 
weck to 40. A few havc 
pushed wages downward from the PRA 
specificauons—40¢ an hour for artisans 
and mechanics, $12-$15 a week for 
office workers. All of the PRA’s have 
been sct up to conform with the 20 
interpretations issued in the first week 
of its life (Bu Aug5,12'33), and 
more rulings are demanded, to specify 
and clarify the arrangement. As there 
are now close to 1,500 industry codes 
filed, the fact that only 60 modifications 
have been called for so far indicates 
that there has been more smoke than 
fire in the demand for changes. 

Local difficulties have arisen, and the 
NRA committees have discovered that 
there is more than empty honor in their 


modifications 


35 hours a 








Your Questions— 


Business Week will be glad to at. | 
tempt to answer business men’s 
questions about the National Indus- 
| trial Recovery Act—about codes, 
agreements, rulings, details of ad- 
ministration. 


Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor. If our comprehensive 
file of all available information does 
not supply the answer, your ques- | 
tion will be referred to our Wash- 
ington office, which will see that it 
gets to the proper official. 














if The 


appomu ict 
} ty | 


low il frou] 
much authori must refer 
of general policy to Washington 
“chiselers”’ Who 
trouble by 


shorter 


inswect 
working 
vidual with $s 


work, 


evasion, 


early closit 
while g 
play the Blue 


warm retribution 


General Johnson s 


a lot of Blue Eagl 


rom such 


there will be 
back f at 
done, the bird will 
that 


economic death 


says the General, is “a sentence of 


Court Test 


NRA wins first legal argument but 
lays plans to avoid others. 

NIRA met its first court test this we 
A Texas oil 


Ickes power 


, 
—anad yon 
pute d Se 

hot 


of interstate co 


company 
retary 
to prol ibit sl ipn 
nerce of oil in ex 
of the stat quota. A District of Col 
bia Supreme Court judge ruled tha 
Secretary, acting for the President 
not be enjoined, added g 
“all 
should be ‘ 
light of the law of necessity.” 

If the Administration acted as if this 


result were inevital 


tron 


oil” s« 


laws, inclu ] 


read in 


none the 
less greatly relieved. Justification of the 
Recovery Act on the basis of emerge: 
sets an important precedent for what 
ever tests of the same kind may follo 
No tests will follow if NRA can h 
it. Many NRA policies are 


clearly 


le, it was 


W 


uncertain 
but one has come out That ts 
to steer Gencral 
Johnson is adamant on that with 
Donald R. Richberg in firm suy 

The Administration's legal c; 
been 
stitutional conflicts 
sibilities. For instance, the qu 
to where NIRA stands under th« 
ity of Congress to regulate int 
comme rce In the child labor and ot! 
cases the Supreme Court ruled that mat 


clear of lawsuits 


' 
studying the possibilities ol 


and there 


ufacturing 1s not interstate commer 
If the emergency argument doesn’t suf 
fice, those decisions may have to b 
reversed to keep NIRA going 

If the “general welfare’ phrase of 
the Constitution 
of the act 
used without some other legal ground 
for action 
enter the nice question of whether a 


is invoked in defense 
and it has never before been 


Congressional there m 





comma in the engrossed copy of the 
Constitution should have been a semi 
colon. If so, Congress was definitely 
authorized “to provide for the general 
If the comma stands, Congress 


! only to col- 


welfare.” 
may have been empowerc 
lect money to pay forthe general welfare 

The whole deve lopment of the strat- 
cgy of NRA indicates an anxicty to 
keep clear of legal tangles. 

The refusal to allow price-fixing, so 
far, has been based on the fear of the 
legal fireworks in Section 3(a) of 
NIRA, which provides that codes may 
be approved only if they are not “‘de- 
signed to promote monopolies or 
oppress small industries.” A fixed pric« 
for an electric fan, for example, might 
be construed by a lawyer to create a 
monopoly for the 4 or 5 companies 
whose sales and advertising policies have 
made their fans widely known; the right 
to cut prices might be held to be the 
saving factor to a small industry. That 
is not the only reasoning against price 
fixing, but its possible implications worry 
NRA officials. 

Enforcement Problems 

Occupying much thought in NRA 
these days are the provisions for en- 
forcement of codes when they are ap 
proved. The codes become the law ot 
the industry; violation becomes a 
criminal case. In criminal any 
ambiguity in the law (in these partic- 
ular cases, the codes) 1s interpreted in 
favor of the defendant—-who would be 
the chiseler, the ‘recalcitrant minority.” 
Therefore, the trade association lawyers 
have as great an interest as NRA in 
meticulously drawn codes, and lawyers 
are going to be more welcome in NRA 
headquarters than they were at first. 

Legal pitfalls in the provisions put 
into some codes relating to membership 
in trade associations furnish another 
ground for worry. The associations 
which submit codes want to limit ben 
fits to their paying members. A recal- 
citrant who is not an association member 
but is brought under the industry code 
by legal force might find an out if the 
code provided he had to pay dues. So 
membe rship provisions are going to 
have hard sledding in the NRA legal 
department. 

Cautious on Licensing 

Then there is the question of the im- 
posed code and the licensing feature 
of the law. The big gesture of not want- 
ing to use mandatory power unless 
necessary has considerable tegal advice 
behind it, too. Both these provisions 
probably turn on the delegation of Con- 
gressional authority to the President, and 
such delegation has usually been accom- 
panied by a yardstick. For example, 
the Taritf Act empowers the President 
to raise or lower tariffs, but only if the 
Tariff Commission finds differences in 
production costs abroad, as compared 
with domestic costs. There is question 


cases 


4 


whether the first clause as written in 
NIRA is enough yardstick to fit the 
precedents. 
he cautious way in which the col- 

lective bargaining issue is being handled 
also has a legal background. The col 
lective bargaining sections ot NIRA 
must be transferred bodily to every code 
submitted. But codes have tried 
to elaborate or modify these sections 
with open shop or company union pro- 
visions, for instance. There ts a nice 
possibility that some industry which does 
not want to cooperate may seck to prove 
that the collective bargaining require- 
ments infringe the employer's right ot 
contract with his individual employees 
Not all the power is on the side of the 
labor unions in this 

The question as to whether NRA has 
a right to sign up for industrial codes 
concerns which do only an_ intrastate 
business may become a live issue. The 
legality of such action lies only in the 
phrase of the law bringing industries 
affecting” interstate commerce within 
its purview It may prove to be a 
slender reed, though intrastate concerns, 
subject to social pressure to sign the 
reemployment agreement, are not likely 
to raise issues on admission to codes 
that offer them some quid pro quo. 

These are some of the problems that 
are bothering those who continue, behind 
the tumult and the shouting of PRA, to 
work on the broad, solid structure of 
NRA. The house is not being built on 
sand, but there sand in the 
stones under it and the engineers arc 
taking cognizance thereof. 


some 


is some 


Strike 


New York’s dressmakers walk out 
at height of rush season in an 
effort to kill ancient abuses. 


ENCOURAGED by the federal Adminis- 
tration’s determination to improve wages 
and working conditions generally, gar- 
ment unions of the New York district 
called a strike which they hope will 
end certain hoary abuses of their indus- 
try. The walkout affected 60,000 dress- 
makers in the metropolitan area, which 
includes slices of New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. Shops here produce some 80% 
of the dresses worn by American women. 
The strike was planned by the efficient 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. It was timed with traditional 
skill to occur at the height of the busy 
season when employers must settle or 
find themselves in a hole. 

The strike was aimed at all employers, 
but the finest bead was drawn on the 
jobbers. These are shops which design, 
sell, and ship, but which farm out the 
actual making of garments to contrac- 
tors. Pressure for low-price quotations 
exerted by hordes of competing, under- 


THORP 
I'ru- 
and 


DR. WILLARD 
Amherst, now Brain 
Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, he takes hold 
deflated department. 


capitalized contractors has 
worst labor abuses. Most 
the union demands was that 
made fully responsible tor 
conditions in the contract 
where they place their work 
asked a limit to the numl 
tracting shops. Also a 30 
and a real enforcement of p 
scales for week workers. 

The dressmakers are not 
satisfied with minimum wag 
in the President's blanket « 
spokesmen charge that em} 
to refuge under the blanket 
the walkout was inevita 
said that when the blanket 
was first announced manufact 
ganizations urged members not 
Faced by the strike threat, 
rushed to accept the agreeme 
the hope that this will help th 
the union.”” Labor officials 
out that signing of the blank 
ment by the jobbers means lit 
the real employers of labor arc 
tracting shops which actually 
the jobbers’ garment orders 

The labor division of the NRA 
istration joined with the New 
covery chairman in efforts to 
dispute. Employers vehement! 
they were giving only lip serv! 
campaign. A statement of the 
Dress Manufacturers Associat 
“The Recovery Administration 
to make known its views with 
maximum hours and minimum 
secure our immediate compli 
Any impression that we are d 
labor a satisfactory return for 
is misleading and erroneous.’ 


saw 
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Big Four Codes 


Steel, coal, oil, lumber codes are picked out for special 


NRA treatment. 


They are being rewritten, and patient 


negotiation goes on behind locked doors. 


Four great codes steel, ci il, oil, lum- 


ecial treatment 
The special treatment con- 


ber—were selected for sj 
sists of rewriting the codes submitted, 
onsultation with the sponsors in locked 
meetings, and the hope of a full agree- 
ment on the new 


f code before its sub- 
mission to the President. 
answer to the questions the country has 
been asking about delays, about what 
was to be done, finally, each of 


This is the 


with 
Lumber had one of the longest hear- 
ngs so far held, 6 days, a million words 
estimony. Its rewritten code 
vised again, worked over, kept open 
ra final agreement. Steel 


was 
was one 
the shortest hearings, but little was 
in the big council chamber of the 
Building about the 
ns and comments: most were filed in 
g, and a large number of the con- 
rsial matters, like trade practices, 
fixing, were They 
left to be out by the con- 
es which came this week. Coal 
codes submitted; the hearings 

the big job remains to 


erce objec- 


not touched. 


ironed 
i days; 


. ~- 
OnNsS rasese 
MMPs 2405 ‘ 


attend 


ALES ay 
ME AME cg 


7191 
4606 
346058 


40-44 
44-48 
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DECODING COAL CODES—Frank 
hear 


es with Secretary Perkins and Deputy 
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be done in conference: 
(and some hard-boile 
code may ult, and 


settled by conference 


started out to be one of 
nious hearings, 
of the 
of production, even 
only inserted in the 
also approved by the President 


may 
most successful 


revis 


These big jobs are the great test 
NRA. Perhaps they 
fully done that they 
great test. Only two 


may be sO Sut 

be the | 
the Presi 

dent and General Johnson can hand 

the final details, can do the 


may 
men, 


final knock 
ing of heads together The hope 
mains that big codes 

go to the President with complete a 


ance, if not agreement, between the 


all of these 


terested parties, including labor 
eral Johnson believes that they have th 
darkly last 
that coal might require the imposition 
of a code by Presidential power 
Automobiles, the “big 


to its hearing this week 


chance, but he hinted weck 


another of 


codes " came 


with dramatic conditions surrounding it 


cays 


ers 


Wide World 
right, in conversation at the coal 
Administrator Simpson. 


brought 
learned 
struggle, 
cal wrangling 


: | 
POLICies irc 


ne 

sible hidd 
neous interpr 
stan {point 
code tor 
estion 
Old heads 
should not have 
an industry in whi 
issi0on 


' 
uttuity comm 


freedom of action 
competition 


Num« 


vived the ever present question 


rous others imn 
rights, wondered whether in its 
for a | 

might 
ground 
th 
wv 


national utilities code tl 
not b 


Still oth 


invading 
rs saw su 
lefin 


diction of 
plac it in 
government ind argued that the s 
act ol pe the Edison Electr: 
Institute to into a contra 
the federal 
ferred certain authority 
Two 
that they 
any 
the 
tric 
the 
Power 


+} 


rmitting 
enter 
government actually 
important companics 
would not become a 
such proce¢ dings and resign 
Institut Both the Hartford 
Light Co. (Hartford, Conn 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Lig 
Co of Baltimore Md 
nounced this step and justified it 
theory that they were operating 
State supervision 

In the 6 New England states 





utility companies and state utility com- 
missions have cooperated to an unusual 
degree in recent years, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island companies have en- 
dorsed the code, while in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont the utility commis- 
sions are trying to determine the safest 


course of action 


° 
Aeronautics 
Two codes were filed by the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc., in behalf of manufacturing 
and air transport branches. Each repre 
sents over of its field; both in- 
clude unusual provisions. 

The aircraft manufacturers’ code 
which represents 950 of the country’s 
of 


the 


90G 


aircraft production capacity, 98% 
aircraft engine production and most of 
the manufacturers, stipulates 
the 40-hour week and a minimum wage 
of 40¢. Similar to the codes of the 
steel, coal, automobile, and other major 
industries the mandatory (Sec. 7-a) 
labor clauses are reinforced with a sepa 
rate clause in endorsement of the open 
stated succinctly as 
Sec. 4—The plants of the 
industry are open to capable workmen, 
without regard to their membership or 
non-membership in any organization.” 

Manufacturers in other industries are 
particularly interested in two other pro 
visions. In Article IV members agree to 
an appropriate adjustment of prices on 
articles, materials, and /or services, now 
under contract of purchase or sale, ap 
proximately equal to any increase in 
through enforcement of NIRA 

This ctfectively covers a prob- 
much 


Accessory 


shop, in this case 
follows: 


cost 
codes. 
lem that has been the subject of 
concern and controversy in other indus- 
tries where the nature of the product 
precludes manufacture for stock or spot 
delivery 

Equally important is Article V which 
not only prohibits design piracy by sale, 
offer to sell, or actual manufacture of 
products originated by other members, 
whether patented or not, but goes fur- 
ther and demands that where licensing 
to manufacture is resorted to, compensa 
tion for the privilege must be provided 
in written agreement. Insiders declare 
that this clause on licensing was inserted 
to cover a peculiar situation arising out 
of the position assumed by officials of 
the U. S. Navy and U. S. Army in con- 
nection with repeat purchases of a spe- 
cific design of aircraft. These officials 
contend that after a branch of the U. S 
Government has once purchased a given 
design, possibly developed with the co 
operation of some of its officers. such 
design becomes public property and as 
such may be copied by any manufacturer 
without recours¢ 

Aircraft manufacturers insist that re- 
gardless of whether the government pur- 


6 


chased aircraft incorporating design 
features developed by and peculiar to 
the product of a given manufacturer, no 
other manufacturer should be permitted 
to copy or reproduce without license 
and compensation. They point out that 
unless the protecting clause inserted in 
the code is approved and strictly en- 
forced, future developments in aircraft, 
engines and accessories design and efh- 
ciency would be definitely retarded. 

The code submitted by the air trans- 
port industry will probably go down in 
NRA history as containing the highest 
rate of pay and shortest “working” 
hours for any class of “‘labor.”” Pilots 
are guaranteed a minimum of $250 a 
month and a maximum of 110 flying 
hours per month; co-pilots $150 
monthly minimum and maximum of 
150 flying hours. 


Knitting Machines 


THE recent hearing on the code sub- 
mitted jointly by the knitting-machine 
and the braiding- and wire-covering 
machine industries not only brought into 
focus some of the problems that will 
be aired when codes of the other cap- 
ital goods industries reach the hearing 
stage, but also put a speed record in 
NIRA history, Malcolm Muir, Deputy 
Administrator having been clocked at 
23 minutes flat for the full hearing 
Submitted as a basic code py the Knit- 
ting-Machine Manufacturers Association 
and the Braiding- and Wire-Covering 
Machine Association, trade practice pro 
visions seck to strike at malpractices. 
For instance, second-hand machines 
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. 
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Newest 


ARBITRATORS 


division of the recovery 


have been for years the scourg 
machine manufacturer. Like 
edged sword, trade-ins first © 
toll in excessive allowances to t 
of new equipment and later, « 
an attractive price, pop up 
tion with new machines. Man 
inherently inclined to eliminat 
machinery and modernize th 
have often hesitated to do s 
they have seen too much n 
traded in by a responsible man 
turn up later in service for an 
pulous competitor who, becaus 
low cost, could undercut the est 
firms in the trade. Few 
chinery were in the position to 
the feat of Botany Worsted Mill 


users 


in 1930 junked on its own p: 


1,600 old looms to make room 
to-date ones. The code does aw 
this problem by prohibiting all 
facturers from accepting old 
in payment for new. 

It attempts also to eliminate 
chine rental problem. In the 
has been possible for operat 
machines for nominal 
them in temporary locations 
compete on little investment 
cost with reliable manufacturers 
compelled to produce under nor 
ditions and with heavy invest 
depreciation Here 
machines are to be rented, and 
certain that buyers of new ¢ 
cannot start in business on 
bial shoestring 
must be made 
bill of sale or 


charg 


charges 


sales not 
only under 


where the seller 


title until paid for, and at least 


of the purchase price must be 





program is the 





Ind 
tro! 


of « 


Arbitration 


Board, created to settle labor disputes. Sitting on the soft coal case are Thomas 


Moses, president of the H. C. Frick Coke Co.; George L. Berry, presid 
Pressmen; Gerard Swope, president of General Electric; 


International 


Kirstein, vice-president of Wm. Filene’s Sons. 
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iT NRA HEADQUARTERS—Talking over publicity problems informally. ar 


eft to right) Charles F. Horner 
eul Kilbourne Johnson, son 


Mrs. Johnson, too. is workin 


of General 


without 


Retail Codes 


pay. 


(NRA public relations:, C. R. 


Johnson, now helping hi- father 


g without pay for the cause. 


Independent store operators are setting up NIRA con- 
trols for their own business with an eye on the possibility 
of chaining the chains at the same time. 


THCOMING hearings on the Code of 
ir Competition, submitted jointly by 
of the country’s foremost associations 
f retailers, are expected to be both spec- 
ular and spicy. If independent re- 

lers in various lines rally to the fray 

th their customary enthusiasm, they 
ill try to unfold in dramatic fashion 
panorama of all the passions and 
rivalries that have characterized compe- 
tition in the retail field since depart- 
nent and chain stores began to chal- 
cnge the position of independents. 

Matter of Authority 

Right at the start the authority of 4 
' the associations is likely to come un- 
et fire. Only the National Retail 


Hardware Association and the Mail 


Order Association of America can claim 
‘0 speak for a numerical majority in 
their held, 
‘ure Association was credited with only 


The National Retail Furni- 


1,300 members in a field that claimed 
5,000 in the U. S. Census of Distribu- 
1930. The National Association 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers and 
National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
m had no majority on the basis of 
hgures. The National Retail Dry 
Association, although clearly 


; 
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representative of the larger department 
and dry goods stores, claimed in 1932 
less than 4,000 members while the 
census reported over 40,000 such stores 
doing business in 1930. Thus the cock 
as presented leaves thousands of rx 
tailers as potential objectors outside the 
fold. 
Protest Hours 

Many retailers voice strenuous pro 
test against the maximum of only 40 
hours and the wage scale which pro- 
vides for an absolute minimum of $11 
a week for junior and apprentice em 
ployees and for regular employees a 
minimum of $13 in communities with 
less than 100,000 inhabitants, $13.50 in 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000, and $1- 
in larger cities. They point out that 
such schedules will increase their pay- 
roll expenses from 30% to 100% with 
out giving them an opportunity to 
lighten the burden through an adjust- 
ment of store hours, because the code 
also provides that unless store hours 
totaled less than 52 weekly before 
July 1, 1933, they are not to be reduced 
below that minimum now. 

Retailers who operate a small store 
but maintain a regular staff of paid sales 


rsons ofr assistants are worried 


what the code restrictions would 


with merchas 


them in the competition 


members o 

lutics without con pensation 
What Is Unfair? 

Much controversy is expe 
over the 
competition 


and amended 


provisior S fez 
containe 
COU 


For instance, the 


} 


c handise shall bx 


net invoice delivered cost orf 

market delivered 

lower plus 10°7, to imsure tha 

costs shall be at least partially 
which, if 


imiunat 


cost whi 


I 
enforced, would « 


! | } l] , 
cl loss-lea a sciiing 


more far-reaching eftect nart 
upon the larger stores, is expe 

Clause (c) of Sx 
hibits 
policy or continuing practice ot 


tion 10 w 


statements which lay 


underselling competitors 
that 
storcs in many citics 
vives the h 
ticular problem tor R 
of New York, 
in the world, because its entir 
policy is built around the bri 
vertised claim that Macy s 
least 60% less than it would have 
did not sell for cash 
Representatives of 


erally 


siders say while this claus 


attect if 
creat 
Ma y 


| irgest ac partme 


rings, it Will 





groups of retailers are expe 


interested spectators at these 


they hope 
will prove 


bec ausc to gle in son 
that helpt il in th 
code battle yet to come 
Drug Code 

For instance, the National 
Druggists Association has a cod 
that provides for a 52-hour w 
minima that vary 
of the community, grants a wage 
ferential of $1 for the South and con 
tains a price-fixing schedule that de 
mands cost plus all operating expens 
and a 5% profit 

The retail jewelry industry has filed a 
document with much of its phraseology 
identical to that of the Big-6 code and 
substantially the same hour and wage 
schedules. The National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, recognizing the 
varying conditions under 
members operate in different states, has 
submitted a code that specifies national 
application of the 40-hour week but 
separate wage scales for different states 
ranging from 30¢ an hour or $12 a 
week in the Southern states to 5O¢ an 
hour or $20 a week in New York and 
New Jersey 

Meanwhile, all retail 
lines that are affected by chain competi 
tion are eagerly awaiting code action by 
the varicty, department store, shoe, drug 
and apparel chain groups. Some ex 
press the hope that when the codes of 


thre 


according to 


which its 


merchants in 


these various groups are finally adopted 
and approved, they may contain provi- 
sions such as subscribed to by the food 
chains, specifying that merchandise 
must be sold at prices that cover at least 
prevailing market price ‘‘f.o.b. point of 
distribution plus 10%" (Bi Aug 
12°33). They assert that, with labor and 
wage scales of chains placed on the same 
basis as the independents’ and an en- 
forceable injunction against loss-leader 
or at-cost selling, they can once more 
enjoy fair and equitable competitive 
conditions. Chain executives recognize 
that NIRA has created the most serious 
problems in their history. 
Separate Chain Codes 

With the view of enabling each type 
of chain to formulate and seek approval 
of a code that will most completely 
cover the situation peculiar to its line, 
separate chain groups are forming their 
own organizations and drafting their 
own codes. That of the National Chain 
Store Grocery Distributors is already on 
file (BW —Awugl2°33). Variety chains 
such as F. W. Woolworth & Co., S. S. 
Kresge & Co., W. T. Grant & Co. and 
others which operate 5, 10, 25¢ to 
$1.00 stores have formed the Associa- 
tion of Limited Price Variety Stores. 
It is claimed that the code of this group, 
approved substantially as submitted, will 
result in opening up jobs for approxi- 
mately 15,000 workers and _ increase 
payrolls by upwards of $18 millions. 


While groups of retailers in prac- 
tically every line are still struggling with 
their codes, those who took temporary 
cover under the President's reemploy- 
ment agreement are impressed with the 
fact the “‘blanket’”” code was not meant 
to cover infractions of either the word 
or the spirit of NIRA. The Recovery 
Administration has given notice that 
there is going to be no monkey business 
Aside from a somewhat sizzling tele- 
gram, despatched to the Indiana Retail 
Grocers Association by Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Whiteside, General Johnson 
has issued a warning said to be aimed 
at chains that had found—and used—a 
loophole in the rules. The Indiana 
grocers were told that a joint agreement 
to shorten hours meant violation of 
Section 8 of the PRA, would necessitate 
withdrawal of the Blue Eagle insignia, 
that a new resolution (obviously to 
rescind previous action) was very much 
in order. 

General Johnson emphasized Section 
8 which warns against ‘the use of any 
subterfuge to frustrate the spirit and in- 
tent of this agreement’ and added, 
“When employers sign this agreement 
with their President after reading Sec 
tion 8, no one could conceivably set 
about staggering employee hours, en- 
forcing rest periods, and increasing the 
time for lunch without pay, or either 
directly or indirectly conspire to defeat 
the very purpose of the agreement.” 


The Consumer Is Buying 


For the first time since the depression started, retail sales 


show marked improvement. 


July department store 


sales are 4% higher than in July last year, chain store 


sales are up 10.8%. 


RETAIL sales, after all, are the gist of 
recovery. The news that manufacturers 
are buying raw materials, that factories 
are busy, that wholesalers are stocking 
up, and that, in consequence, prices are 
rising, is interesting but not convincing. 
Unless goods finally pass on to the con- 
sumer all this activity is that of a squir- 
rel revolving in its own cage. 

For that reason reports of retail sales 
have been awaited with special interest. 
In examining these reports, two kinds 
of lags must be considered. There is a 
lag between the time goods are manu- 
factured and the time they reach retail 
merchants, between a reported increase 
in employment and increased purchasing 
power. Both factors contribute to re- 
tard retail sales. 

Sales 4°° Up 

Department store sales in July (400 
stores in 200 reporting to the 
Federal Reserve) were 
in July last year, the first advance over 


cities 
iS higher than 


8 


a corresponding month since the earli- 
est days of the depression. Though the 
total runs lower than June’s, the index, 
adjusted for seasonal variations, stands 
at 69 compared with 67 in June and 65 
in July last year. The gains are spotty. 
In the Cleveland Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, where automobile and steel pro- 
duction have been proceeding at a high 
rate, July retail sales have made the im- 
pressive jump of 13% over July last 
year. The Dallas district reports an in- 
crease of 16% to 18% reflecting the 
vastly improved cotton prices. The rest 
of the South reports an increase in re- 
tail sales of from 7% to 9%, partly 
due to increasing purchasing power be- 
cause of better cotton prices, and in part 
the consequence of NRA. Many South- 
ern towns, where the minimum 
scales in the cotton textile code and the 
President's reemployment agreement 
represent substantial increases in in- 
are reporting unprecedented 
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of NRA information. 


prosperity 


Merchants 


in these 


are ringing up record sales. 
The states washed by the Pacifi 
Atlantic present diametrically « 


4 S. The 


Western 


States 


right spots on the map with |] 
16% to 18% larger than in | 


year. In the 


East, 


New York 


Pennsylvania show virtually no ¢ 


and, on the whole, had 2% 


than in July, 


gained only about 3%, 


1932. 


% less 


New Eng 
and the 


surrounding Richmond barely held t 


own. 


The important farm states in t! 


Northwest also show lower sales than | 


July last year. 


Iowa, Indiana, Wiscon 


sin, Illinois, Michigan hold steady. 
Chain Sales Increase 
Corroborating the generally cheer! 
department store figures is the report 


of 


10 leading chain stores s! 


a July sales increase of 10.8% 


July last year. 


Total sales for the 


were $60 millions compared with § 
milions in July, 1932. 
Of course, the sales record of 


month period in 1933 compar 
that of 1932 is soured by the sh 


clines during the first 5 months 


ever, that 


rec ord 


is of no sigt 


in charting present sale courses 
here recorded as history, not a ! 


that for the first 
partment store 
the level for 
months of 
declined 2.2%. 
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months of 
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correspon 
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Uneven Tempo 


Prices took the toboggan at widely varying speeds, are 


climbing back in the same way. The Administration has 
an equalization job. 


social and economic progres is higher than in June, 
was the con- was 80°? higher in Fe 


r's Research Junc 
05“, 
electricity 
men’s colla 7©€¢, matches 


commoditics ul 


ven tempo That 

of President Hoove 
ttee on Social Trends in its pains 
and valuable rc} rt issued last 
lusion is reached 
sale Among 


i phnospnork 
bread San | 


white 


The same con 
sober study of trends of 
concluded by the United 
The de- 
the 


whol« 
tile roofing, 
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es ust were cement, grain 


sates Department of Labor. 
after examining 


corm planters, 
phosphate rock, and corn flakes 


tractors, retrig 
nt finds, Among 
of wholesale 784 com commodities that dropped over 80%, 


ties, that the tempo of changes dur- were ibber, | 
he depression from June, 1929, to The 20 that dropped between 7 and 
rv, 1933, was strikingly uneven 


hat the subsequent recovery in 


prices ol 


ins, On1ons, an pc} 


80% included copper, natural Las 


cows, wool, hides, and SILK At 


the 


, ‘ 


51 that dropped between 6 


srices also was made at widely uneven 
s by different commodities. O° were scrap stecl, cottonseed 


Behind the Figures 

All commodities declined 37.27 be- cotton 
1929, and February, 1933. Among 
hese hgures con eal a mass of fluc- 10%, to 
ns. For example, products 
ned 60% non-agricultural ones 
32%, metals, housefurnishings, and 
als only 230%. Of the 784 com 
in the list, 48 have 
10%, 461 between 
) between 50° and 


} E sheep, cotton, pork 

yarn, and 

the 110 

50°07 were shoes, leather, 
lumber, flour, and 


hosc Among 


1IOLS, 


stcers, 
silk hosiery 
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June, 


farm 
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fell between 


and 
that 

glo es, smoking tobacco, drain tle, } 
ber, linseed oil, fertilizers, salmon, hand- 
kerchiefs, men’s women’s 
goods. Among the 279 down less than 
300° were potatoes 5°, beverages 7% 
plows 11% to 177, tires 19%, ciga 

12%, lead 19%, electric >* 


and 40 


406, 


ties included 
pped less than 
+ and 60%, 1 
‘+, 7 more than 80%. 

There was no change in 42 commodi 
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LOOKING OVER THE CAMPS—President Roosevelt detours en route to Wash- 
ton to visit Virginia camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps. With him are 
Ickes, of the Wallace, of Agriculture, and Director 


hner of the Conservation Corps. 


eretary Interior, Secretary 
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Gold Is Free 

Washington has freed commercial 
gold export restrictions. 
Miners are likely to 
Canada, sell on the world market 


from 
refine in 


at a premium. 


(7OLD as 


at once ; 
and gol lgam migh 
abroad 


ing, proba 


this ruling tor fi 





however, for verification from Wash- 
ington. It has come. No license ts 
required for shipping gold in this form. 
Miners believe that they can again push 


production, increase employment. Gold 
within the United States can sell at no 
more than $20.67. Current price in 
Canada is about $29.50, U. S. dollars. 


Highway Code—Highway Law 


In writing a code for NRA, the truck operators will be 
writing a long-deferred law for Congress—but they have 
had a hard time getting together. 


Copes adopted on truck and bus trans- 
portation will become the platform for 
regulatory legislation by Congress 
Forced by NRA, a showdown on the 
issue on which there has been fighting 
for now becomes a matter of 
weeks. 

So far as bus operation is concerned 
there is no long« r any disagreeme nt on 
the major principles of federal regula- 


The bus code as filed is the pat- 


years 


tron. 
tern of a law 

But on trucking, it is still a free-for- 
all scrap, and the invitation to file a 
code has only brought more battlers to 
the fray. 

With every phase of their operations 
governed by statutory codes, the rail 
roads want the same restrictions applied 
to their nimble competitors. With an 
eye that ts practically closed to every 
thing except the sale of equipment, the 
truck manufacturers have resisted moves 
toward regulation 

The National 
of Commerce and American 
way Association carried on 
guerrilla warfare in season and out 
The N.A.C.C fended off federal 
legislation by insisting that the affair 
belongs to the states, where the battle 
is carried on by 
tagged by N.A.C 

Several state laws engineered by the 
railroads during the past 2 years cripple 
truck operation to such an extent that 
federal regulation may become the lesser 
evil, but the strife goes on. 

Truckers Organize 

Curiously enough, the captains are 
now sitting in the dugouts. An organ 
ization of for-hire truck operators or 
ganized a couple of years ago drafted 
last winter a bill for tederal regulation 
of trucks that suits the railroads to a T 
Known the American Highway 
Freight Association, this organization 
was accepted by most of the local truck 
organizations of the country at a mect 
ing in Chicago last month to represent 
them in framing a for-hire truck code 
for presentation to NRA. This left the 
N.A.C.C. out on a limb 

Prior to the Chicago meeting it had 
been assumed that private trucks would 
be covered in the codes for the indus- 
tries to which they are attached. But 


Chamber 
Rail 


this 


Automobile 
the 
have 


has 


State organizations 


as 


10 


Deputy-Administrator Malcolm Muir 
had not yet spoken. When he did, it 
was to declare that, in his opinion, there 
should be one code covering the entire 
field of motor truck transportation that, 
of necessity, would include privately- 
trucks as well as common and 
contract carriers. He also made it plain 
that he will not become embroiled in 
the strife between the factions for and 
against federal regulation. He has 
served notice that when any organiza- 
tion purporting to represent the truck 
transportation industry or any of its 
subdivisions files a code, he intends to 
satisfy himself of its truly representa- 
tive character. This gives added weight 
to his statement that ‘the decision as to 
what is for the best interest of the in- 
dustry should be made by the industry 
itself.” 


owned 


If this was a slap at the A 
Highway Freight Association, t 
tional Automobile Chamber of 
merce also felt the smart. 

And now it has become a ba 
proxies. 

The Highway Freight Ass 
will not surrender its identity 
agent of the for-hire truck indust 
in order to hold its own in tl 
set-up, state truck associations ha 
urged to name a private truck « 
to sit in with association officia 
attempt to reach agreement on su 
visions of a code as may be ap; 
to both private and for-hire op 

But the same mail brought to 
owner associations another lett 
the Truck Owners National E: 
Code Committee. This was son 
new—but Edward F. Loomis, the 
is well known as the secretary 
motor truck committee of the N 
Automobile Chamber of Co: 
Mr. Loomis contends that the An 
Highway Freight Association is 
hed to represent only for-hire op 
that the conditions under which 


' 


C 


operators may be permitted to sit 


cussions of the proposed code 


W 
vote except on wages and hours 
comply with the Recovery Act 
Truckers who don’t care 
organization contests but who w 
Blue Eagles sent delegates to a n 
in Washington last week in ¢ 
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GLASS COMB—The maker of this container for honey wisely took a tip from 
nature, designed their jar to look like the honeycomb. 
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l | VO COMPARTMENTS—Britain’s newest 
it partments. 

“5 

to Loomis’ invitation. Back home some 

ca ruckers were flaunting the Blue Eagle 


without the sanction of NRA and 
something had to be done. The Amer- 
ican Highway Freight Association had 
idvertised that, on would 
obtain modifications of the President's 
reemployment agreement from NRA 
that would enable truck owners and 
operators individually to obtain their 
Eagles. It was discovered that NRA 
was not a party to this means of ex- 
pediting action. 

After vainly secking for recognition 
beforehand, the Washington meeting 
brought forth a code that presumably 
would apply to common carrier, con- 
tract te private truckers alike, except 
that provisions on hours of labor and 
wages would not apply to private trucks 
under industrial codes, where the maxi- 
mum hours are not more and the mini 
mum wages not less than in the pro- 
posed trucking code. Several big in- 
dustries represented at the meeting had 
served notice that they would object to 
letting their truck operation be brought 
under any code other than their own. 

Tariffs Are Out 

The truck code fixes an average of 48 
hours and a minimum wage of 40¢ an 
hour for drivers, with no pay for “dead- 
heading.” These provisions have been 
proposed as substitutes for the appro- 
priate sections of the PRA.  For-hire 
Operators would be required to charge 
feasonably compensatory rates. Amend- 
ments to provide for filing tariffs and 
umiting loads were booed down. This 
crowd realized that a code which in- 
1 the filing of tariffs would pave 


reque st, it 
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tourist train is not cut up into com- 


Excursionists may enjoy spaciousness—and a cocktail at the bar. 


the way for permanent rate regulation 
by the federal government. In order to 
get away from the oncrous limitations 
imposed by numerous states, a resolu 
tion was adopted requesting President 
Roosevelt to apply on federal-aid roads 
the uniform provisions on sizes and 
weights suggested by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 


The new organization, known as the 


Federated Truck Associations of 
America, claims a wider representa- 
tion than the American Highway 


Freight Association. There is some talk 
now that before these associations meet 
again on Aug. 22 and 23 respectively, 
a deal will be arranged to merge them. 
Truckers are nervous concerning re- 
ports that the Highway Freight Asso 
ciation has given ear to a proposal by 
the railroad brotherhoods to organize 
trucking employees. They were not re 
assured by the assertion of C. E. Cot 
terill, counsel for the Highway Freight 
Association, that under NIRA they can 
not interfere with what their employees 
may choose to do. Cotterill described 
the brotherhoods as the most conserv: 
tive of labor organizations. Truck 
owners and operators must consider, he 
said, whether to let the brotherhoods 
or the I.W.W. or other “odds and 
ends” organize their employees. 

State commissions may intervene if 
the truck code appears to usurp their 
rights, real or fancied. They are on 
guard against extension to motor trans- 
portation of the Shreveport doctrine 
which deprives them of independent au- 
thority on a finding of discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 





Bus Lineup 


Code of bus operators calls for 
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Coal Rates 


Bituminous must find a 
meet freight charges but the rail- 
roads help anthracite to foil the 
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lugl2°3 - the Interstate Commer 
Commission has now ruled that tl 
railroads can't afford to help along the 






soft coal business in particular Rates 
on bituminous shipments from Pen: 
sylvania, Maryland, and northern West 
Virginia ficlds to Eastern trunk line 
and New England territories must re- 
the railroads 


scrious 








view ofl 





main as is in 
financial condition, 
The ruling, of course, is based on the 
evidence—though 2 dissenting commis 
sioners thought that insufhcrent—but it 
checks with the Administration's d 
cision to engineer recovery by lifting 
prices rather than by lowering costs 
Because lifting anthracite prices w 
further increase the 
sellers of compctitive i 
slipping under the anthracite operators 
business, the coal-carrying railroads have 
been | ermitted to cut rates on that bus: 
ness. Last week they took advantage of 
this permission to make cuts of from 
to $1.24 a ton on anthracite shi 
ments from Pennsylvania mines int 
New York City and New England tert 
tory. The anthracite 
serious condition, 
charges that he Ip d to divert consumer 
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fuel orders to the oil lines obviously 
wouldn't mak conditions any less 
serious. 






Price-Fixing 


Business men, closely watching formulation of NRA 
policies, begin to conclude open-price associations will 


be the outer limit of freedom. 


LEADERS im many important industries 
are eagerly watching the National Re- 
covery Administration, hoping for some 
clear-cut announcement of policy on the 
question of price-fixing. This is par- 
ticularly true of those who forced their 
trade associations into prompt compli- 
ance with the call for codes that would 
take care of the reemployment phases 
of the recovery program and who are 
now eager to protect the trade-practice 
requirements of their industry. They 
point out that from the very beginning 
business has been given the impression 
that price-fixing under suitable and 
clearly defined control would be per- 
mitted, as a sort of stabilizer for capital 
and in compensation for the stabiliza- 
tion that labor would obtain under 
the act. 
Conjectures on Frontiers 

Since General Johnson turned thumbs 
down on price-fixing for the oil in- 
dustry but permitted approval of the 
electrical manufacturing code with its 
clearly outlined procedure for open- 
price operation, they wonder whether 
the latter plan eventually will be an- 
nounced as constituting the outer limit 
of freedom in that direction. 

Those who searched the language of 
NIRA for authority to permit price- 
fixing found to their dismay that none 
is provided. It authorizes, in Section 1, 
cooperation to eliminate unfair com- 
petitive practices. It emphasizes in Sec. 
3-a-2 that codes must not be designe: 
to promote monopolies or to eliminate 
or oppress small enterprises and also 
provides that the President may require 
the making of reports and keeping of 
accounts “tor the protection of consum- 
ers, competitors, employees and others.” 
It is suggested that this latter provision 
goes in the direction of the open-price 
plan but no further. 

Presidential Language 

Others who looked for solace in the 
President's statement of policy (the fa- 
mous Bulletin No. 1) were similarly 
disappointed. While the President de 
clared that industry was being given the 
long-sought right “to act in unison,” that 
we are relaxing some of the safeguards 
of the anti-trust laws,” that “we are put- 
ting in place of old principles of un- 
checked competition some new gorern- 
he states in the same 
paragraph, “Let me make it clear, how- 
ever, that the anti-trust laws still stand 
firmly against monopolies that restrain 
trade and price-fixing which allows in 
ordinate profits or unfairly high prices.’ 


ment conti als, 
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How that plan works. 


So some of the most ardent proponents 
of price-fixing now are reluctantly con- 
cluding that open-price plans will prob- 
ably be the limit of permitted policy. 

Those familiar with open-price asso- 
ciation procedure point out that when 
properly set up and carefully guided, it 
holds many valuable advantages for all 
its participants, while in addition it has 
the very decided advantage of being 
permissible under the anti-trust laws so 
that associations that now adopt it may 
not find themselves faced with drastic 
changes in the event that the NIRA is 
ever supplanted by a radically different 
measure. 

How a Plan Grew 

The open-price plan of industry co- 
operation was evolved after the govern- 
ment had won a number of cases against 
associations or trade groups that had 
attempted various schemes of price con- 
trol or price-fixing. Students of the 
several decisions handed down by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in such cases found 
that while formal or implied 
ments between competitors on current 
or future prices had been held clearly 
illegal, interchange of information as to 
prices on already consummated sales or 
on stocks of manufactured goods could 
be maintained. Since then, groups of 
competing manufacturers in a number 
of different industries have operated 
under the open-price plan with varying 
success. In the textile field, several 
different groups of dyers and finishers, 
particularly the master dyers, used the 
plan for some time, then abandoned it. 
Recently they have shown an inclination 
to restore it. Bituminous coal operators 
in the Southern Illinois field had such 
plan in operation at one time. 

The plan was also followed with 
considerable success and over a period 
of many years by groups of manufac- 
turers in the electrical industry. This 
may be the reason why the code for the 
electrical manufacturing industry as 
finally approved by President Roosevelt 
Aug. 4, contains what may be consid- 
ered a manual for the operation of the 
open-price plan. 

The outstanding provisions in this 
approved code are: 


agree- 


(1) Employers shall use a uniform and 
standard method of accounting and costing. 

(2) No employer shall sell or exchange 
any product of his manufacture at a price 
or upon terms or conditions as will 
result in the customer paying for the 
goods received than the cost to the 
seller, determined by those standard methods. 


such 


less 





(3) Wherever the practice 
the basis of printed price lists 
terms of payment has prevailed 
facturer of such product shall 
days after notice of such detern 
with the supervisory agency of 
a price list, showing his curr 
discount, and terms, and the 
agency “shall immediately se 
thereof to all known manufacturer 
specified products.” 

(4) Revised price lists must be 
the supervisory agency “10 days 
of the effective date’ and “copies 
price lists and discount sheets, w 
of the effective date specified sha 
mediately sent to all known ma: 
of such products who thereupon m 
they so desire, revisions of their 
and/or discount sheets, which shall 
effective upon the date 
price list or discount sheet first 
go into effect.” 

More Safeguards 

(5) Groups which have not pr 
operated under this plan are per 
adopt it under the guidance and 
supervisory 
shall 


means 


Nev 


The b 
additic 
less Mm 


wpen 


the code and agency 
(6) No employer 


any 
industry 


sell dir 


indirectly by what 
product of the 
provisions at a price lower or at 


covered 


greater or on more favorable terms t 
vided in his current net price list 
(7) If formal complaint is mad 
provisions of the have be 
by any employer, proper 
agency shall investigate the facts 
examination 


code 
the 
end may cause such 
to be made as may be deemed nex 

Manufacturers who have actual! 
erated under this plan point out 
provides practically all the adv 
necessary for the stabilization of 
and the elimination of unfair trade 
tices and price cutting, so far 
first sale of a product by its prod 
concerned. They suggest that ind 
that have found the most 
practices originate with small so 
pirate producers would find open 
cooperation patterned after the « 
cal manufacturers’ code extremely 
ful. They emphasize, howeve:, that t 
plan does not cure the troubles ot 
wholesalers or retailers, and that 
NRA should reject price-fix.ng pr 
ions such as are contained in the toba 
food, wholesalers’ and retailers’ « 
those groups will have to seek relic! 
legislation such as Senator Capper 
Representative Kelly have advocate 
over 15 years. 

A Ray of Hope 

Some observers of NRA proceeding 
suggest that despite limitations 
tained in the act itself, some forn 
price-fixing may be permitted event 
and base their optimistic viewpoint 
a recent statement by General John 
“T can see where in some cases cst 
lishment of a minimum price mig 
considered essential to avoid dang 
price-cutting. However, I hav 
before and I repeat it, any such pr 


ck str 
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s not have as its basis the 
production is an economic 
sity and I refuse to have any- 
) with it.” 
ny manufacturing groups a 
lan of synchronized produc 
rol and price-fixing, according 
bservers, would herald the ar 


e millennium. They predict 


that straight manufacturing industries 
even under NIRA, will not gain an op 
portunity to try such a plan but that in- 
dustries in which production control 
might be justified on the ground that it 
will contribute to the conservation of 
natural resources, might get the chance 
That, they point out, would apply to the 


oil, lumber, and coal operators. 


New York Headache 


The big city faces a financial crisis. Taxpayers balk at 
ditional levies, 1934 budget will be higher. But job- 
les must be fed, short-term loans repaid. 


x YorK Crty faces its weekly re- 
at financial crisis. It is now in 
iny, hat in hand, begging for per- 
yn to imcrease its But 
the Governor has called the le,- 


‘ 


revenues. 


in special session and the legts- 
is sitting, city authorities are un- 
eto tell it what kind of taxes they 
to impose. All suggestions mack 
rto have been ruled out by vocifer- 
| exasperated taxpayers. 
e immediate crisis 
York needs about 
which to pay work and home re- 
r the remainder of 1933. Up to 
has spent about $54 millions, 
part of that came from the federal 


» 


arises because 
$30 millions 


and state governments and the rest of 
it was borrowed. Now the city cannot 
borrow any more and with an election 
coming on, Tammany cannot afford to 
have relief seekers storming City Hall 
However, _ the 
students of the budget have discovered 
that this solicitude for the poor cloaks 
a more desperate situation The 
needs revenues, not only $30 millions tu 
pay for relief during the rest of 1933, 
but an additional $40 millions for the 
1934 relief bill. Furthermore, the 1934 
budget will be boosted $40 millions as 
a result of omissions and postponements 
that made the 1933 budget look as if it 
had been cut $113 millions, or 18¢ 


more sophisticated 


city 


FAIL TRUCK—Intended, perhaps, for branch line fast freight and store-door 


ery, this light truck rides both rails and roads. 
screws down to provide flanges for rail use. 


nd 
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An “overgrown bumper” at 


below that of 193 In reality, the on 


etiective saving was a cut in the salari 


ceiving more than 


ot employces r 
$2,000 a year, totaling about $18 mui 
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teachers were 
And 
that th 


sum of these postponements, mandatory 


ms, to which school 


i¢ 
the liberal 


finally, it is 


most contributors 


now le iking out 


increases, and reliet 


probably push the 1934 


$130 millions over 1933 


Such groups of citizens as are f 


ing new forms of taxation want to s 


the administration reduce expenses 


ing f 


have been patiently outlin 


ment plans I 
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onomy suggecstions 
lude the abolitior t} 
clude the abolition of sine 


tablishment of a 


ITes, 
central p 
bureau, efhciency in all departmer 
elimination of political favoritism. B 
New York's city gov i larg 
unwieldy, and 
tution Its 
adopted, their proposals ror retret 


ment will be 


rnment ts 


solidly intrenched inst 


critics say that, even 
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so leniently applied thi 


there ts little prospect of cuts 
large to 


sulfici 


ct 


the exp 


nothing 


cover 
increases, to Say 
real 
tressed mortgace und 1 
are yearning 

Meanwhil 
of sales taxes, stock 
taxicab taxes 
a club over New 
lions worth of uncol 
the Honorabk Jam 
omehow palmed off on t 


on 


estate If 


il estate 


the tax on 


as Albany 


transter 


listens to tall 
taxes 

the bankers 

York 
| 


; 
cre 


whi h 
summer of 1931 The warrants 
to be paid last Decemb The bank 
postponed collection to June, then set 
De 11 It 
that they 


another day of reckoning 
now will 
permit t 
And if even partial payment is mad 
there must be another 


1934 budget on top of ( 


| 
seems improbabl 


renewal of the entire amount 


iddition to th 
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Furniture Shares 


Grand Rapids finds 
Exposition sales reflecting upturn. 


summer 


{ the 


THE furniture in was 
for some of the m« tragcous slin 
and the dept Food 


has to be bought limited 


arrows otf ssion 
lothes have a 
wearability, but rickety chairs and thread 
bare couches still are during 
crises. Proof that current improvement 
foundation ts discover 

Mani 


(sran 


usable 
had a sound 
in an upturn of furniture sales 
facturers participating in the 
Rapids Furniture Exposition testify to 
June-July sales showing unprece lented 


increases Ovcr Ic nt years 


Compared to 1932 
July market figures show an average in 
crease of 252°%. The increase is fairly 


standard furnt 


this year's Jun 


evenly divided 
ure Firms reporting to the Ex 


among 
items 
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position indicated the largest rise ever 
recorded from season to season; Junc- 
July topped January of this year by 
348%. Averaging the summer markets 
of 1930, 1931, 1932, the figures for this 
year lead by 65% Improvement is 
confirmed by the fact that there was 
almost 100% confirmation of orders 


booked during the Exposition. For the 
first time in years exposition stocks have 
been practically depleted. Repeat orders 
already are being received. Another en- 
couraging sign is that the reporting 
firms are manufacturers of quality furni- 
ture, indicating that consumers finally 
are able to get their minds off prices. 


What the Public Wants 


General Motors goes direct to a million motorists to find 
out what they want in the 1934 models. 


Wuart the public wants was easy to de- 
termine when buyers took what they 
could get and sellers conducted their 
consumer surveys by leaning across the 
counter. Big companies, insulated from 
their ultimate consumers by the wide 
open spaces between salesman, dealer, 
distributor, and manufacturer, have too 
often found out too late the common 
sales denominator for their markets. 

General Motors aims to bridge the 
pap between the designing boards and 
the satisfied owner. It is conducting 
an elaborate research to get at first hand 
the answers to the many important ques- 
tions which confront marketers these 
changing days. It is asking 1 million 
motorists what they think of stream- 
lining, where they stand on free-wheel- 
ing, ash-trays, radiator slants, and other 
tremendous trifles which mean so much 
to sales 

The great merchandiser of motors is 
not concerned with producing an “‘auto- 
mobile man’s automobile.”’ It makes 
cars for every price class, so the million 
motorists have been carefully selected 
to give an accurate cross-section of pub- 
lic opinion. With special attention to 
those who bought cars in 1930, for they 
are the most likely sales prospects in the 
next 12 months 

Last winter, certain New Yorkers 
were asked by one Henry G. Weaver of 
Detroit if they would like free tickets 
for the Automobile Show in exchange 
for their comments on the new cars. 
They received neat memorandum books 


DRIVE-AWAY YARD—Plymouth’s new automobile city is 
parked in its numbered streets while waiting for delivery, and 1,500 cars a day can be handled through this outdoor 
At the left, is the building for the cashier’s office and distributing headquarters. 


room with ease. 
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with sketches and questions covering 
every clement of design and engineer- 
ing. They were asked to name the car 
they would buy in each price class, 
which radiator outline they liked, what 
cars seemed too conservative or too ex- 
treme, the relative importance of speed, 
comfort, economy, safety. 

There was no hint of authorship in 
the questionnaire. Few if any connected 
the number on Grand Boulevard or 
H. G. Weaver with General Motors. 
Answers, thus unbiased, were so inter- 
esting that GM decided to try out the 
same idea in Canada, and substantially 
the same question book was mailed to 
150,000 Canadians. 

It was the satisfactory result of this 
test which led GM to try out the direct 
contact idea on the present large scale. 
Many preconceived ideas were upset by 
the 39,000 replies received from Can- 
ada. Dependability proved to be the 
quality most desired in an automobile, 
with operating economy next, and 
safety, comfort and convenience, ease 
of control, smoothness, low price, ap- 
pearance and pick-up in that order. 
Speed was last on the list. 

General Motors, economy-minded, 
feels the results of its million question- 
ings will justify the cost. In Canada, 
the experiment proved profitable; GM 
is getting a considerably larger = 
centage of business this year than last. 

The answers to the present question- 
naire may or may not be sore wry but 
they will be found in 1934 GM cars. 
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across the street from the main plant. Over 2,500 new cars can 





R.F.D. Plymouth 


Chrysler goes after rural 
with a car designed to |, 
mail men. 


sales 


‘s€ Tural 


roads have br 

signed to take advant 

smoothness with softer s 
hung chassis for the hi 
speeds. Off the concrete, | 
sleek boulevard models fir 
tough—on the sales sheets 
the ruts. 

Because there are still : 
hog-backed, _rock-tufted 
roads, Chrysler has engine 
outh to fit them. Whe 
springs tougher and 1 
greater 

Dealers are urged to s 
specials to the R.F.D. carr 
rural mail men travel go Is and 
bad in good weather and 
must have cars that can “‘take it S 
them a Plymouth, Chrysler | i 
you have sent the nameplat 
where not even an optimist 
would think of going. Ar 
recommendation is important 
roads are not so good, 


BETTER 


Flat-Proof Tubes 


When the tire goes flat, the tube 
pulls in its neck. 


SINCE the first of the month 
tire dealers have had a new 
inner tube to sell. It is d 
low-pressure balloons, needs : 
and the valve stem slips through 
rim without removing any part 
valve. 

Rubber stocks of different ci 
istics are used, that part of the tud¢ 
resting on the rim being treated to re 
sist abrasive action, the outside 
made to resist tearing, even in the cas 
of flat tires. 

When that happens, the valve 
into the rim well, and the tube 
with the tire, preventing the \ Ive 
sembly from being torn off 


. 
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fORD CIRCUS—An air view of the Ford “proving ground” in Los Angeles. 


vere Visitors could see the various 


: and reads which demonstrate the dependability of the car. 


models, take 


one ol 


a trip over the bumps. 


This is 


regional shows sponsored by the factory. 


Glorified Bathrooms 


furniture that turns bathroom 
into dressing-room is designed 
and displayed to attract women 
fom 15 million homes. 


erS have long accepted the wis 
installing imitation home in 

for the display of furnishings 
living-room, bedroom, dining 

The idea is being carried 

the C. F. Church Manufac- 

ng Co., member of the American 
family, maker of Church seats 

concern is bringing out a new line 
hroom and dressing-room furnish 

id is coaching retailers in display 

items as they would look in 

Distribution through retailers 

irture for the company. Church 

il still be sold by plumbing sup- 

ises but the furnishings will be 

nined to leading retail stores as the 
gical place for women to buy them 

The iine is dedicated to the beautify- 

ng activities of women. It is headed 

y a vanity table ensemble, includes 

‘onsoles, make-up stands, beauty boxes, 

airs to match, mirrors, cabinets for 
lies, hampers, towel racks, brackets 

different pieces agree with each 

Mher in design, which is a simplifica- 

t modern trends. Materials are 

Colors are soft pastel shades of 
wchid, green, etc. Church in 

tes the line as the first complete 

: of ‘‘distinctive and highly sale- 

s of bathroom furnishings from 

pendable source.” 


ot 
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The furni 
take up slack in manufacturing facilities 
of the Church Co. They were prepar 1 
and produced in record time. Decision 
on the innovation was made May 15 
sample displays were ready July 2 
the American House 
wares Exhibit The items were de 
signed by Lurelle Guild, Mr. Guild 
being a nationally known authority on 
Originator of many merchan- 
dise successes. Attractive novelties are 
numerous Center vanity 
tables lift up, side lights flash on auto 
matically, disclosing a mirror under 
which are recesses for beauty lotions 
Curved side panels swing out from 
towel shelves and hampers. Chair and 
stools are low, fit into the center recesses 
of tables. Box hampers have stationary 
tops available for jars or vases, the re 
ceptacle swinging forward as a separat 
unit corners to makc 
use of hitherto wasted space. 

The psychological justification for the 
line is that it makes attractive private 
dressing-rooms for women out of bath 
rooms and washrooms. Colors em 
ployed give new life to old plumbing 
fixtures. In all 
sought. The potential market is 15 
million out-dated bathrooms. 

Initial displays provoked one crit 
icism: A buyer didn’t like the round 
ventilation holes in the hampers. He 
said mice could get through them 
There was a hasty correction. The holes 
were changed to slits which would foil 
the most foolhardy or most emaciated 
mouse that ever breathed. 
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DuPont's 


patent case over again. 
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U.S. Job Agency 


Washington’s reemployment serv- 
ice to man the public works proj- 
ects will meet a ticklish problem 
on the relief rolls. 


iobs is the big idea back 
public works progran B 


hordes of job-hungry m 


MAKING 
the huge 
to prevent 
their way from town 


from be ating 


town, orderly recruiting 1s necessary 
The he) Employment Set 
ice to 


basis with the states (BU Jun24 


re born | 


be sct up on a permanent 


isnt rec udy to tackl 
so a National Reemployment Serv: 
being organized to carry on during 
This anticip 

let by Decembe 


road work and oth 


this emergency 


next 5S months 


contracts will be 
most of the 
works on 
dollar spent ts high It is still a 
optimism 1 


which labor 
tion whether such 

To carry out the pl 
retary Perkins and W. Frank 
director of the U. S. Employment Serv 
ice, the Public Works Board has allotted 
$500,000 tor 
instructed 


ins of Labor S$ 


Persons 


administrative expenses 


and has contractors that 


workers should b« selected, $0 far as 
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possible, from lists submitted by local 
agencies designated by the reemploy- 
ment Service. The Labor Department 
has announced that highly skilled and 
organized labor will not be required to 
register but the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads requires contractors to fill all 
jobs, except administrative and clerical 
positions, through the federal agency. 

As the law requires that the 
tractor shall give preference to residents 
of the county in which the job is lo- 
cated, road crews recruited in one county 
cannot follow a road across a county 
line and this, in turn, supposes that the 
National Reemployment Service must 
open an agency in 2,250 of the 3,000 
counties in the United States. 

In practice, nearly all road contracts 
will be confined within county bound 
aries, one contractor picking up where 
the first left off, and employment 
agencies will be opened only in counties 
where the work program is sufficiently 
large to warrant it. At present there 
are only 135 free public employment 
agencies in all of the 48 but 
these, of course, will be utilized. 

No Patronage Involved 

State directors of the Reemployment 
Service were picked for their qualifica- 
tions in consultation with Arthur 
Young, of National Industrial Coun- 
Several Senators and Congress- 


con 


states, 


SC llors. 
men were huffy about this but President 
Roosevelt evidently stood behind his 
Secretary of Labor. Several of the state 
directors will serve gratis; others have 
been given a 3 months’ tenure on the 
federal payroll. One or more field rep- 
resentatives will supervise the local re- 
employment agencies to be set up by 
county committees appointed by the 
state director from employers, labor, 
relief agencies, and county engineering 
departments. The reemployment agen 
cies will be staffed by white collar men 
now on relief rolls. © 

The “job wanted” lists of relief 
agencies will be turned over to 
reemployment agencies. This is not in 
tended to prejudice the chances of job 
applicants who have not been on relict 
but where to draw the line as between 
the two groups will be the most per 
plexing problem that the reemployment 
agencies will have to cope with. The 
temptation in communities whose re 
sources have been drained by the relief 
burden will be, of course, to move men 
from relief rolls to payrolls, as quickly 


the 


is possible. 


Ocean Gas 
Ethyl will take bromine from the 
sea, and put it into the gas tank. 


BromipEs—the chemical, not the liter- 
ary variety—are used in the manufacture 
of Ethyl fluid. Bromine, the parent ele- 
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ment, is found in water, about a 
pound in 2,000 gallons, but its recovery 
has only recently become a commercial 
reality. 

The first shore plant for recovering 
the bromine from sea water commer- 
cially is being built at Kure Beach, some 
20 miles south of Wilmington, N. C., 
by the newly-formed Ethyl-Dow Chem- 
ical Co., offspring of Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. and Dow Chemical. 

Each unit will have a capacity of 250,- 
000 Ib. of bromides a month. To pro- 
duce 500,000 Ib. of bromine a month, 


sca 


it will be 
gal. of sea water a min ite 
day. Dow chemists 
working at the experiment 
Kure Beach, perfected 
which involves treating 
with chlorine to 
to free bromine, 
of the sea water by a « 
then carried over 
absorbs the bromine, for 
centrate of bromide-bromat 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. will 
tire output. 


necessary to 


convert 


which 


soda S< 


Rackets and Recovery 


Business would be better if its huge tribute to the under. 


world could be abolished. 


A procession of witnesse. 


makes suggestions as to what Congress might do to help, 


INDUSTRIES are rushing and _ being 
dragged to Washington where indec- 
fatigable General Hugh Johnson tailors 
codes to measure or applies blanket 
agreements for temporary coverage. Be- 
scope ot these activities is 
one which measured in dollars ranks 
with the first. U. S. Senator Royal 
Samuel Copeland, of New York, heads 
a Senate subcommittee which is in- 
vestigating the holdout. It is organized 
crime which, says the Senator, 1s estt- 
mated to cost the nation as much as 
$13 billions annually. 

He dignifies unduly a figure estab- 
lished by some ambitious arithmetician 
of the boom era. Nevertheless the busi- 
ness tribute extracted by criminals still 
is immense. Along with its general 
revolt against injustices, the public has 
developed a sudden nausea over the an- 
cient disgrace 
sponse to a national disgust, the Cop 
land subcommittee is trying to see what 
steps Congress can take to curb crim 
inals. As if General Johnson didn’t 
have enough to do, it has been sug- 
gested that clauses be put in industrial 
and commercial codes which would give 
the federal government a right to con 
duct more searching anti-racketecring 
campaigns. Even if NRA codes can’t be 
stretched to cover commercial brigand- 
age, it is hoped that the investigation 
will result in a tightening of criminal 
codes. 

Microphones Everywhere 

The first hearings were held in th« 
auditorium of the Bar Association of 
the City of New York. Except for a 
radically red carpet, the lofty chamber 
looks like a court room. Accepting his 
unjudicial standing, Senator Copeland's 
table was placed at floor level just be- 
low the bench. A _ dozen reporters 
translated the testimony into hen tracks 
which to each was his own shorthand. 


yond the 


of lawlessness. In re- 


Microphones of the Natior 
lumbia broadcasting compar 
the proceedings direct to tl 
the citizenry. Witnesses 
inologists, police ofhcials, 
The audien 
politicians, lawyers, 
dents, and two vague old 
who apparently attended b 
chairs were comfortable and 
good. A_ yellow cel 
from Columbia University 
school—made neat notes in 
book. Some of the remedies 
might have reminded him of 
city in his own China w 
tradition) became so _ inf¢ 
thieves that the 
away, built a new town 
brigands in the old m 
prey upon each other. 
Senator Copeland swings 
in his swivel chair, his feet « 
floor, as the different witnes 
their facts and prejudices. H 
cian, but he has been in polit 
that he has taken on the 
his newer calling. Now he riv 
Johnson as the perfect em! 
the U. S. Senator. Ever 
Senator Copeland stops his 
soothe a stormy interchang¢ 
These Be Bold Words 
Chubby Warden Lawes, of $ 
Prison, mentions the nev 
fact that criminal gangs 
up with politicians H 
police of the country could 
racketeering in 60 days if th 
“Specifically, how would 
about clean up 
committeeman. 

“I could do it in 30 days 
Mussolini,” thunders the wa: 
Applause from the crowd 
is author of a book on 
has been bought by the 


cutors, etc. 


SOCIO! 


estial 


respect ib] 


such a 
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good advertiser. Also he is a_ invited to tl Vari 


ns 


une warden, a fact which makes his he gives his name as Pat McNich 
n on the Hudson highly popular an Irish brogue that you could not 
intelligent time-servers. Doubtless with an ax 
; charges were somewhat disappointed In 1920—,” beg 
to learn that he advocates a federal in thunderous tones 
against crime which would dis Senator (¢ 
| 


itary the test 


rd state lines and employ mi 


S 


Mr. Moley Just Listens 


stimony is given by hard-boiled 


Edward Mulrooney, former efficient Mr. McNich 
New York police commissioner, now testify. He 

1 of New York state's beer control Stimulate 

rd. He ts for floggings and banish 

t to an American Devil's Island 


» less gl ri ition of crooks by 

yids. New York's aged District At- f 

ey Crain, now under fire for alleged nd fires electric flasl é 

of enthusiasm in prosecuting Which helps him to tu 

der. uKetec®rs, is allowe | to air his views Mr McNichols was an in i I i i . cK uli S cstimak by 

ther witness is the inevitable Grover bricklayers’ union. He revives some The Law’s Delays 
‘SSCS Whalen, also a former New York the smell; story of New York's buil nly (says Mr. Med 
elp, police Commissioner, now busy in the ad He hurls charges of racket ways In v h new legi 


s NRA campaign He submits a | the at New York's 
point program against the racket I than insinu 
Raymond Moley, in the capacity ration of 
rime expert, listens in on the hea: 
He was put in charge of the ut 
ti-racket campaign by President Reverberations 
sevelt The audience sits fascinated as tl 
In the second day's session the com- McNichols charges crash through thé 
ittee hears witnesses on racketeering in lofty chamber. Court rooms are notori 
x unions. Not on the program is a ous for bad acoustics and in this r 
ky gentleman with a fine head who spect the builders of the bar auditorium 
ses in the rear of the auditorium to have shamed all others Ihe stormy 


nteer inside information He is McNichols drives the echoes to surpass 


mit man 
its Bipartisan 
says Mr. Medal 


Acme 
CRIME SIDE SHOW—The first meeting of the Senate Racket Committee was 


put on with all the microphonic trimmings. Commissioner Bolan of New York 


it 
by politicians 
can t som 


speaking. Senator Copeland and Assistant Attorney-General Keenan listen 7 
trol b« sed 


Beyond, Assistant Secretary of State Moley (an old criminologist himself) and 
Edward P. Mulrooney, former police commissioner, now New York State Beer Nobody 
Control head. All offer suggestions for better control. The hearing go 
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International News 


MILK PEACE—New York, first state to handle milk as a public utility, found 
price fixing complicated when farmers disagreed with the Milk Control Board’s 


classification system, struck for a bigger share of the selling price. 


In conference 


at Albany, representatives of the dairymen and the Milk Board worked out armis- 


tice terms. 


Left to right, George Oierri, E. J. Friers, of the strikers’ arbitration 


committee; Dr. Thomas Parrau, Jr.. Henry 5S. Manley, attorney for the Board, and 
Kenneth F. Fee, deputy counsel and spokesman for the control authority. 


Milk Has Utility Troubles 


After placing milk under regulation, Washington and 
Albany find that price-fixing is a complex business. 


THE attempt to make milk a utility has 
been meeting with armed resistance by 
its alleged beneficiaries in New York 
State and with legal resistance by in 
dependent milk distributors in Chicago 
In New York the countryside from the 
Hudson to Lake Erie and from the 
Thousands Islands down to the Mohawk 
Valley has again been split into con- 
flicting camps, with 15,000 strikers in 
revolt against the New York State Milk 
Control Board and 40,000 in active sup- 
port of the board A ‘strike’ has 
again been interrupted by a promise of 
investigation. In Chicago, the inde- 
pendent distributors have filed petitions 
seeking an injunction to prohibit en- 
forcement of the recently approved 
Chicago milk code. In both cases the 
Opposition 1s against the government 
in New York, against the state govern- 
ment; in Chicago, against the federal 
vovernment. 
State in Control 

New York's legislature decided last 
spring (BW —May24°33) to place the 
state’s dairy industry—second largest in 
the country with an annual output of 7 
and a value of $193 
over 1 million 


billion pounds 
millions, employing 
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farmers, farm workers and families— 
under rigid public regulation. The 
State Milk Control Board created by 
the Pitcher Law essayed to stabilize the 
market by hitting price cutters, who 
had undermined it in 1931 and 1932. 
Small dealers with no facilities for 
handling surplus milk had been offer- 
ing their oversupply at any price, thus 
disorganizing the industry. The board 
through its licensing power stopped 
this practice, and, while thus protecting 
the distributors, also protected pro- 
ducers by twice raising the price which 
distributors must pay producers. 

But neither the law nor the board 
could solve the fundamental difficulty 
of surplus production. The farmers 
say that, while they are getting a fair 
price for that portion of their output 
which distributors use as fluid milk, 
they are losing heavily on the gallonage 
taken for use in ice cream, butter, and 
other dairy products. They argue that 
large sections of the farming district 
must take their chances on the uses to 
which distributors will put their milk 

Farmers who are now getting $1.50 
a 100 pounds for milk which is desig- 
nated tor fluid purposes, are receiving 


anywhere from 20¢ to 75¢ | 
used otherwise. Those near 
cities and those with adequate 
facilities are in a _ favored 
Those more distant find thems 
volved in heavy losses. Th 
is aggravated, from the farmer 
point, by the dryness of the 
has made pasturage 
prices high. 

Distributors are confront: 
milk output which exceeds th 
for fluid purposes and which 
converted into dairy products tl 
lower prices. For example 
of milk can be sold in New Y 
for 11¢ a quart and thus bring 
on the retail market. But 10 « 
milk converted into butter w 
bring 30¢. There's the rub. 

Pool Price Scheme 

The Dairymen’s League sol\ 
problem by what it calls the 
price.” It takes the milk from 
operator producers, uses it in w 
way the market will best absorb it 
then gives each operator a pool 
per quart, irrespective of what | 
ticular milk was used for 

The revolt will probably ha 
effect of forcing the Milk Control ! 
to readjust its classification | 
make it more equitable to those f 
who are not in a position to 
their milk in fluid form. But 
the strike was fomented by 
who were suffering from the 
classification system, it must not 
sumed that those farmers wi! 
ported the Control Board are fu! 
fied with conditions. There 
ancient grudge between the farn 
distributors. ut 


short 


Farmers are unal 
why there should be the present 
between the farm price and 
price—almost 8¢, on a basis ot 
a 100 pounds. That question 
pressed with increasing vigor 
control over the industry tighten 
Licenses for Chicago 
In Chicago, a similar control « 
has been introduced by the adopt 
a code under the Agricultural 
ment Administration. It provid 
stabilizing prices, practices, and 
conditions in the Chicago metro) 
milkshed, puts all dealers under 
By this agreement any dealer w! 
below a schedule of fixed prices 
after a prompt hearing, be ad 
guilty of a violation of the Agr: 
Adjustment Act and deprived 
license. The Chicago price to ¢ 
ducer has been raised 1¢ a quart 
the retail price of 10¢ is still |! 
than it was 9 months ago Tl 
rowed margin for distributors of! 
serious threat to independent 
dealers. Their purchasing and 
prices are fixed and they cannot 
the gap between the two as th 
merly did by buying at distress 
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I'M STALLED AGAIN... THAT'S THE fan | 
THIRD TIME IT HAS HAPPENED 
THIS WEEK! 


> 


aid 


UNDERPOWERED, EH? WE HAD 
THAT TROUBLE, TOO — BUT 


er 
NOW THE BOSS KNOWS WHAT 
HE'S BUYING. HE GOES BY THE 
REO SLIDE-RULE 


= 
(> 
De) ~ | 


Why BUSS wheat Couch ai 


a 


WHEN THIS SLIDE-RULE PROVIDES THE ANSWER 


@ Why let a salesman’s optimistic claims determine your choice of 

a truck, when the Reo copyrighted Slide-Rule makes the decision 

of aves? , ; 7: = 

SSG ea ee OE ee a with mathematical accuracy? With this impartial, fact-finding device, 
ur problem, tell you what you need—and leave the guesswork and idle talk are eliminated from the truck deal. You 


decision to you. Many an operator has run down the 
source of excessive costs and irregularities of service by buy exactly what you need, 


calling in a Reo man. Would you like the Reo Slide-Rule 
check-up? No obligation whatever. Just write Reo—or 


phone your Reo dealer BUILT RIGHT—Reo can accept the Slide-Rule’s verdict because Reo 
trucks are built to do an extraordinary job. Only a truck with a 
Gold Crown Engine can be expected to stand the usage and deliver 
the miles you get from a Reo. 





a mg yt get The SOLD RIGHT—Reo salesmen are trained to confine themselves to 
ia case ofteamae one que censEpten facts —facts as disclosed by the Slide-Rule and the Reo system of 
Ability Rating, which tells you precisely what specifications a truck 
must have to operate with maximum long -life and economy under 


any given conditions. 





BAD LOAD DISTRIBUTION —This truck has more load back AND THEY LAST—Reo’s reputation as “the longest-lived truck 
f th le tt t d of it. Very hard on rear . , 

Mit A Aa.  - built” reflects Reo’s traditional policy of giving more than the 
i frame. Steering and front brake average value. There are Reo trucks in operation today that 

efficiency greatly reduced when 


bing hills have seen steady service for 12 and 14 years. And the 1933 Reo 
== Trucks, Speedwagons and Trailers are better than ever before. 


WRITE today for the Reo Truck Work Sheet upon which you 
Gunn Gn Gath ttene te o anaan may list information that will enable Reo to tell you the right 
thet is meared Ge low for cocacional power, capacity and wheelbase needed in your operation for the 
weed, wn tad ending aw any ee longest lasting truck performance. No obligation. 

up with traffic on level roads. 





Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 1-6 Tons. Price Range 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. $575-$2,595. 34 wheelbases — 4’s-6’s- 8's. Tractor-Trailer units from 


LANSING —TORONTO 15,000 to 32,000 Ibs., gross. All prices chassis f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax 
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Crop F ailure 


Prospect of lean crops in place of fat ones decreases 


necessity of acreage reduction. 


American wheat har- 


vest promises to be smallest since 1893 and 200 million 
bushels below domestic requirements. 


STRANGER things have happened than 
that Uncle Sam, after talking for years 
about a wheat surplus and losing sleep 
and money over how to dispose of it, 
should suddenly wake up and find a 
wheat shortage. This is not impossible 
in the light of the August crop fore- 
cast. In place of a 496-million bushel 
crop as predicted on July 1, the indi- 
cated crop now is 449.7 million bushels, 
the smallest since 1893 and some 200 
million bushels short of domestic needs. 
By contrast, the 1932 harvest was 726 
million bushels, the ‘5-year average 
stands at 851 million bushels. 

On the basis of this crop, an esti- 
mated consumption of 620 million 
bushels, exports of 40 million bushels 
and seed requirements of 81 million 
bushels, stocks at the end of the season 
will aggregate about 100 million bushels 
against 369 million on July 1 this year, 
and 388 million last year. Another crop 
like this and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration will have to ad- 
just production upward. 

In fact, the Adjustment Administra- 
tion has Icet considerable enthusiasm for 
acreage reduction and now is asking for 
only an 8% smaller crop in 1934, in 


place of the previously contemplated 


30% to 35% reduction in acreage. The 
contracts which will be circulated in a 
short time to catch the midwinter plant- 
ing in the Southwest call for a maxi- 
mum cut of 20%, but there will be 
no government pressure even for this 
reduction. 

All this sounds encouraging to those 
who have money tied up in the wheat 
shortage or are looking brightly ahead 
to what a cut in the carryover could 
do for their income from a good crop 
next year. Obviously, though, a price- 
boosting crop shortage isn’t going to en- 
courage any immediate dancing in the 
streets by the farmers whose crops are 
short, leaving them in no position to 
take advantage of a price rise. 

The indicated yield of corn was re- 
duced by 111 million bushels from the 
July estimate, and the crop is now 
figured at 2.3 billion bushets, second 
smallest since 1901. The forecast for 
barley, flax seed, hay, rye, beans and 
potatoes were all under the unusual lows 
reported on July 1. Pastures on Aug. 1 
were reported the leanest on record. 
The weather favored some of the South- 
ern crops such as cotton, tobacco, rice, 
and sweet potatoes. The new nore 
which Nature has introduced into the 


oe ee 


Wide World 


WHEAT COUNTRY—Maules still hold their own in Wasco County, Oregon, 


where it takes 27 of them to pull a combine around the hills. 
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agricultural discussion is plainly; 
in the warning of the Departn 
Agriculture that the low yield | 
and feed crops would necessita: 
close utilization of available sup; 
in 1930 when similar conditio: 
vailed.”’ 

Hot dry weather in July was | 
for corn’s 111-million bushel re 
from the previous forecast and 
cline in conditions from 70.2% 
of the normal during the month 
decline was greatest in the West 
Central states, particularly Nort 
kota, where drought and grass! 
damage was extensive. 

Special interest of bon vivant 
taches to the barley prospects, 
are now put at only 158 million b 
compared with 300 million bushels 
duced in 1932. Explanation—dr 
extreme heat. 

However, production of hops 
forecast at 36 millions pounds, 
crease of 3 million pounds ov 
July estimate, 11.4 million p 
greater than in 1932. 

Nature has been more genero 
Europe. The Department of Ag 
ture reports estimates and forecast 
wheat production in 29 countries | 
ing 1.54 billion bushels compared 
1.48 billion bushels in 1932 
Danubian countries expect an in 
of more than 100 million bushels 
last year; Germany has the largest 
on record, and unofficial reports 
cate a crop about the same as last 
in Italy. The crops in France, 5 
and Portugal are considerably s: 
than last year; those in Russia 
to be much larger. 

In consequence of these offsettin; 
creases abroad, wheat prices whi 
first climbed sharply, have settled 
and are close to the pegs plac« 
grains by the directors of the Board 
Trade. In fact, trading came 
to a standstill on American excha: 
around the pegged minimum prices 


Electric Eye 


The photo-electric cell samples 
water, and if it is too hard, rings 


a bell, flashes a light. 


Just one more use for the “electri 
—it tells whether water is hard or 
and how hard, or how soft. 

It is used in connection with 
softeners in industrial plants. Per! 
cally, the machine takes a sample 
the soft water supply line, sucks it 
a tube, injects a chemical, sq 
through the sample at the light, a: 
the water is too hard, rings a b 
flashes a red lamp, or both. 

The ingenious device is called t! 
gin Hardimeter, made by the |! 
(Ill.) Softener Corp. 
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Quict Subways 


yew York’s IRT keeps the noise 
out by shutting the windows. 


tuosr sheep-like Manhattan-Bronx 
wklya commuters who allow them 
es to be herded and hurtled under 
wad many miles for a nickel may 
t some abatement of their dis 
The Interborough Rapid 
insit, known locally if not too om 
nately as the IRT, is experimenting 
h quiet Cars on its noisy trains 
Some see the IRT’s new interest in its 
sassengers as part of a general move- 
nent engendered by receivership and 
entrance of new personalities in the 
inagement. 
‘the new competition of the municipal 
bway, already famous for its service, 
1 the recent announcement of air- 
aditioned trains by the Brooklyn- 
inhattan Co. (BW’—]u/8' 33). 
It’s the Tunnel 
In subway operation, it isn’t the train 
t the tunnel which makes the racket. 


IRT engineers have silenced cars by | 


e simple business of shutting tight the 
lly wide-open windows and venti- 
ting the car artificially. 

[his week, newspapermen, sound ex- 


rts and subway officials took a trip in| 


first of the new silenced cars. They 
ked from the usual roaring coach 
to the quiet car. There, they were able 
talk across the aisle in ordinary tones 
E. E. Free, the noise analyst, set up 
instruments and counted his decibels 
isc-units), announced that the new 
was but little harder on the ear- 
ms than a Pullman; which, while no 
vering standard, is incomparably bet- 
than the usual subway car. The new 
in fact, registers only 61.5 decibels, 
1 Pullman is 60. The simple ex- 
lient of closing the windows reduces 

Sway noises about 99 per cent 
Doors and windows are tightly fitted 
| sound-stripped,” all play and rat 
S are removed. Overhead, are 7 ex 
ist fans which remove the stale air 
these, 4 are in constant operation, 
others are switched on automatically 
en the full load is aboard. ‘ 

Automatic Windows 
Should the power be cut off and the 
ns stop turning, the windows open 
tomatically to prevent discomfort. 
mas E. Murray, Jr., one of the re- 
vers of the road, boasted that the air 
1 the new car was much purer than in 
unconditioned car, that subway air 

Ss purer than street air anyway. 
Within a month, the IRT will have a 
t train of ten cars. If public accept 
justifies it, other, perhaps even- 
lly all, cars will be fitted with the 
ing devices. The equipment 
‘ed is remarkably cheap. It costs 
$300 a car, a figure which could 


if 











Others point meaningly | 








FACES 


HIS MESSAGE 
to men who want to 
by the upswing in business. 
Out of every hundred men who 
read this—men now earning from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year—a few, 
a very few, will get large salary 
increases in the next two years. 
Not everybody will make money 
in the business revival. That is 
the particular point about 
ness conditions today that is most 
important for you to remember. 
Not everybody will make monry. 
Who is going to make money? 
Certainly not the man content 
to plod along in his present posi- 
tion and wart for a future 
Right now and that 
means your company) is beginning 
to reach out for men with new 
ideas. What does business expect? 
Just this: Men with experience 
vision, and the business training 
that makes them /igger than their 
present jobs. Men whose business 
knowledge is up to date. Men who 
can accept bigger responsibilities, 
and lead—not follow some one 
else’s worn-out ideas. In the 
shuffle of the next two years some 
men will step ahead fast—on 
merit. 
How can a man get this broad 


is addressed 
profit 


busi- 


rosy 


business 


THE ALL-ROUND 
BUSINESS MAW NOW 
HIS BIG CHANCE 


training and the cont 
dence Must he 
the slew, painful growth built on 
bitter experience? No. For 25 
years the Alexander Hamilton In 
stitute has been teaching the very 
things that have helped more than 
400,000 men ahead 
cially. 

Io men who are sick of stand 
ing still financially, men dete 
mined to do something about it, we 
offer a copy of a little book It is 
called “What a Business Man 
Must Know " It is for men 
who should be earning much more 
money, but lack the 
self-confidence to step out and g 
it. It explains some of the changes 
that are taking place today. It tells 
how you can equip yourself to 


executive 


it brings? wait tor 


torge finan 


Today 


somehow 


take your place in the new bus 
ness structure with confidence and 
im re ased earning power 

his booklet is for men of seri 
ous purpose only. It will take half 
an hour to read, and it ts free. 
Frankly, it is dithcult for us to un 
derstand man 
tends to make himself inde 
in the next 
not to read it. Send for your copy 
of the booklet today. It 
to you by mail, without obligatio 


how any who in 
pendent 


hve vears can attord 


will « m 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 








York, N. Y¥ 
may keep without charge. 


Ltd., C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto.) 


Name 








Business Address 


Business Position 





To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 
Send me “What a Business Man Must Know Today,” which I 
(In Canada, address Alexander Han 


713 Astor Place, New 


ilton Institute, 














d were all the cars changed. 
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WEALTH 


and the 


ALMOST one-half of the 
wealth of the United States is 
corporate wealth. 


Over three-quarters of the 
nation’s corporate wealth is 
controlled by less than four 
per cent of the country’s busi- 
ness units. 


Business Market 


This wealth is administered 
by the officers, directors and 
top executives of these busi- 


nesses. 


In the power to move this 
power to action lies the ex- 
traordinary advertising effec- 
tiveness of Business W eek. 
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i ’ tonal 
“CUBA LIBRE”—Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, new President of Cuba, embraces 


Sumner Welles, American Ambassador, 


ee » 


whose 


News 


efforts avoided intervention in 


the recent crisis that resulted in the resignation of Machado. 


Cuba Gets Fresh Start 


With Machado out, Cuba can go to work on three great 
problems: sugar markets, debt, land policy. 


CuBa ended 8 years of Machado dic- 
tatorship last week with a general strike, 
a week of genuine revolution, and a 
change of government. Machado and 
his followers have fled and Cubans have 
chosen Dr. de Cespedes as provisional 
president. He has appointed his cabi- 
net, the public has returned to its work, 
and business is resuming its normal 
routine. Cubans are looking for a 
“new deal” under the de Cespedes 
coalition government. 

Cuba had 2 reasons for demanding a 
change of government. The Machado 
régime had changed the country from a 
republic to a rigid dictatorship; eco- 
nomic conditions were growing worse 
instead of better, and there was no pros- 
pect for improvement under the old 
régime. 

Machado came to office in 1925 just 
as Cuba was beginning to feel the de 
pression. During the war, Cuba be- 
came the world’s sugar bowl. Besides 
supplying the United States market, 
Cuba was suddenly asked to supply 


99 
“<< 


sugar tor the Allied nations. American 
capital rushed into the islana to develop 
plantations, refineries. 

By 1925, conditions had returned to 
normal and Cuba was feeling seriously 
the effects of an overexpanded produc- 
tion and of concentration on the pro- 
duction of a single crop. Machado 
sought to remedy the economic distress 
by carrying out a vast public works 
program, funds for which were secured 
in New York in the form of enormous 
loans. More than $100 millions were 
to go into the construction of the great 
trunk highway running the length of 
the island. Another $20 millions went 
into the construction of a capitol build- 
ing, one of the most splendid in the 
world. 

In 1930, the United States, last of 
the great markets depending more or 
less on Cuban sugar, raised the tariff 
from 1.76¢ to 2¢. That was the begin- 
ning of the end for the former Presi- 
dent. Thousands of Cubans were 
thrown out of work on the plantations 


and loans for 
credit depends on sugar rev 
3 years Machado remais 
through the support of 
navy. Members of these 
paid regularly. 
employees are millions of 
arrears. 


dried up, 


Salaries of 


Four Objectives 

The Opposition, which 
Dr. de ¢ espedes should he i 
group to fill out the unexpir 
tial term ending in 1935, ash 
there must be a reform of 
policy which will make 
return of the small 
sustaining landholder; the n 
must be reorganized, refund 
ket must be found for a lar; 
of the country’s sugar (8\ 
national income is derived fri 
though in the meantime 
effort must be made to enc 
cultural diversification; reci 
with neighbors, particularly 
States, must be encouraged 

The departure of Machad 
tled none of these problems 
portant fact is that it Opens t 
serious negotiations with tl 
States So long as Mach 
power, the United States co 
tord to make concessions to ‘ 
it was evident the old goverr 
not last. With a new régim 
helped into power with all 
matic assistance Washington 
crectly ofter, cooperation ts n 
end. Washington knows tl 
Roosevelt has a plan and has 
that he will have the skill 
out. 


more or 


Sugar Outlook Better 


The most pressing neea is t 
the economic situation in the 
and this can be most quickly 
creating a market for Cuban s 
the controversy which has d 


in Washington in the hearing on 


sugar code, American beet sug 
ests have not received widespr 
pathy in their demand for 
quota. There are those w ho be 
the President will tell 
Coulter, sugar coordinator of 


cultural Adjustment Administrat 


Dr. | 


write the quotas for the sugar 


ests unless they come to some 
among themselves soon. How 
matter is settled, Cuba is lik 
given a larger quota or a great 


ence, or both, on the Americar 


in return for reciprocal conces 
United States exports. 
Americans who have invest 
$2 billions in Cuba in commer 
ings or in bonds have a diré 
in economic developments in t! 
diate future. Some authori 
know how far Cuban taxes 
rears, how empty the treasury 
moratorium on the public debt 
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Sale 
Half-y 
have 

yvolum 
count 


can be refunded. At the same, 
nd reform must follow simulta 
if the country is to remain 


r cooperation between Washing | 
Havana has just begun. It will} 

for it is an important part | 
Roosevelt plan to win wider 
American friendship, _ better | 
al trade arrangements 


Sales Increases 


Half-vear foreign trade figures 
have their bright spots. Total 
volume is down 20%, but a few) 
countries are buying more. 


REIGN trade reports for the last 3) 
irs have made gloomy reading. Fig 
res just released for the first half of 

s year, however, have bright spots. 

Six countries, some of them fairly 
yrtant customers, bought more from 
United States than they did in the 

rst half of 1932 Italy is the only 

Furopean customer thus to increase its | 
rchases here. Value was up nearly | 

%. Chile, Colombia, Venezuela, and 

Mexico all bought more than a year ago. 

The value of exports to Colombia was 

p nearly 30%. Finally, Egypt in- 

eased imports of United States goods | 

more than 10%. 

The value of our exports to a dozen | 
tr countries was down 10% or less, 
striking contrast to the drastic slump 
h year since 1929. France and Ger- | 

iny, long among the "Big 5” of our 

reign markets, bought almost as much 
us this spring as they did a year 

g Belgium, Spain, the Argentine, 
1 Brazil all continued to buy in this| 

urket in large volume. Purchases this 
were only slightly below those 1 

ur ago. Of the units in the British 
pire—all of them strongly urged to 
rease their trade within the tamily 

\ustralia and British South Africa main- | 

ned the steadiest volume of imports 

the United States. Total exports | 

the first 6 months were down 
lightly more than 20% in value as 
mpared with the corresponding 
eriod last year. 

Despite some rather drastic declines, | 

it 5 best customers are still the United | 

Kingdom, Canada, Germany, Japan, and 
trance, in the order named. The United 
Kingdom is the only country whose pur- 
ases in the first half year exceeded 
$100 millions. France bought just less 
50 millions worth of United 
ites goods. 
Imports are also down Only 6 coun- 
"es booked more business in the 
i States this spring than last. The 
uppine Islands and the Netherlands 
the largest gains. Denmark, the 
ct Union, Peru, and Central Amer- 
registered smaller gains. 
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hen il on the ERIE-iti 


N THE MOVE 


@ When will it get there? That's the chief interest of buyer or 
seller in choosing a shipping service. The railroad that gets his 
business is the one that keeps his freight “on the mov e.” @ To this 
end, Erie has constantly introduced time-saving changes in operat- 
ing methods. Rescheduling of labor shifts at terminals to provide 
faster handling for L. C. L. freight... operation of mixed trains to 
prevent long lay-overs... concentration of switching operations 
to effect savings in time... these are but a few of the reasons 


why Erie enjoys a reputation for keeping freight “on the move. 
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Soviet Business 


Amtorg issues warning that unauthorized agents are 


soliciting business. 


Rumor of R.F.C. financing for 


Soviet orders whets manufacturers’ interest. 


THE “I-can-put-you-in-touch-with-the- 
right-man" racket is not new to Amer- 
ican business. The so-called middleman 
usually arranges for the little manu- 
facturer to get a slice of the big fellow’s 
business “for a slight commission.” 

When the R.F.C. a few months ago 
arranged the first credits (with textile 
manufacturers) to finance the sale of 
goods to the Soviet Union, it stimulated 
a lot of interest in the Soviet market. 
Several hundred manufacturers have 
done business in the last 5 years with 
the Soviet Union through official head- 
quarters, the Amtorg Trading Corp., in 
New York. A good many other manu- 
facturers have heard that further R.F.C. 
credits are likely to be arranged soon to 
finance further sales of ‘a wide range 
of goods to the Russians. Moscow, 
they know, may be in the market for 
foodstuffs, more textiles, further cotton, 
and a good deal of machinery, if satis- 
factory credit arrangements in this 
country can be arranged. 

No “Fixers” Needed 

It is not surprising under these con- 
ditions that manufacturers are watching 
every report from Washington for the 
first evidence that Soviet trade will be 
actively financed with government 
credit. When a shrewd salesman ap 
proaches them and declares he can “‘ai 
range” orders with Amtorg, or direct 
with Moscow, some exccutives have at- 
tempted to use his services. 

This has led Peter A. Bogdanov, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Amtorg Trading Corp., to issue a 
warning to executives. ‘The policy 
of Amtorg has always been to deal 
directly with American manufacturers 
and importers of Soviet products with- 
out the intervention of any go-betweens 
and this policy has proved most ad- 
vantageous to all parties concerned. We 
take the liberty to suggest that Amer- 
ican executives be most careful in deal- 
ing with individuals who claim to be 
indirectly connected with the Amtorg 
Trading Corp. or with commercial or 
ganizauons of the Soviet Union, or who 
represent to have some special influence 
in bringing about the successful culmi- 
nation of transactions involving Soviet- 
American trade.” 

There are constant rumors out oi 
both Washington and New York that 
some organization is about to be set 


rally, would be arranged between Am- 
torg and the individual manufacturers. 
It is likely that whatever scheme ts 
finally worked out will be somewhat 
like the government export credit guar- 
antees which most European countries 
have created to. stimulate foreign 
trade. Both Britain and Germany have 
provided government export credit 
guarantees, and a large proportion in 
recent years has backed Soviet business. 
With a government guarantee on the 
Soviet’s notes up to 60%, in some 
cases even 70%, of the total value of 
the order, manufacturers are able to 
sell this paper at a comparatively small 
discount. 

American packers are said already 
to have a representative en route to 
Russia to study the possibility of selling 
large quantities of pork and other meat 
products to the Soviets. Similar reports 
of a possible large copper sale to the 
Soviet Union persist. Other industries 
are supposed to have sent men to the 
Soviet Union within the last year to 
investigate the trade possibilities. Cer- 
tainly, if adequate credits are provided 
a large volume of business may soon 
begin to flow between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 


French Tariffs 


France has its own peculiar ya 
of creating and remaking tariff, 


PROBABLY by now every 
Paris has learned to expect s 
changes. He may first learn 
ficially through the Journal 
then awaits the protest of hi 
dor. If this is effective, the 
be adjusted and the whole s! 
up as an “error.” 

Early in July, it was off 
nounced that tariffs had been 
a long list of items. The "| 
said to be aimed at Germany 
a lot of products imported 
from the United States wer 
Protests were vigorous, 

Last week, it was announ 
at least 50 items important an 
ican imports, the new “gener 
mum)” rates were withdraw 
on those products, when tl 
from the United States, would 
paid on the old minimum or 
ate rates. The former ann 
was called an “error.” 

Scarcely had trade representa 
tled the matter and left for 
tions when there was anot 
that a second list of products 
ing importantly grease, lards, n 


fish oils, printers’ inks, and certa 


of leather—would go under 
mum tariff. There was another 
the American ambassador , 
France declares there has be 


error. Americans hope it 1s 
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7 to — es of tre mendous LAWYERS’ CONCENTRATION CAMP—Prussian law students must live for ‘ 
Soviet Business. _4n most Cases, it 1S weeks in this camp. They leave all money, books, and luxuries at the gale 
stated that the R.F.C. is to be the source 
of these credits. Actual orders, natu- 


wear coarse uniforms, eat coarse food. After 6 years of study, they are pré umed 
to be ready for the bar examinations without last minute cramming. 
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iriffs, 


Business Abroad 


Seasonal slowdown hits world business but tone remains 
good. Rumanian default revives nervousness over eco- 


nomic situation in Southeastern Europe. 


Labor goes 


after 40-hour week. Revived interest in shipping. Soviet 
and U. S. oil companies battle for Far East markets. 


" 
Europe 

roOPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 

ommercial and industrial activity 

slackened in Europe this week, 

t it is blamed on the season. Most 


nmer holidays and many persons are 
vay vacationing. There is no pessi- 
nism over the general outlook. In fact, 

re persons are spending more money 

r vacations this season, which will aid 

iny lines of business 

The most serious development of the 

ck was the announcement of the Ru- 

nian default. Bonds generally re- 
ted to the news, especially in Britain 
| Germany where investments in that 
ut of the world are large. The news 

1 accepted pessimistically as indicat- 
g that the delicate balance which has 
revented economic collapse in South- 
estern Europe has not been helped by 
the lack of immediate results at the 
london Conference. 

The dollar was generally steady to 
trong on most foreign exchanges. Both 
France and Holland are being pressed 
ty their colonies for currency devalua- 
non, at least of the colonial units, be- 
wse Of Japanese competition. 
Germany has profited from the 
friendly support of Italy in demands for 
gradual rearmament. Also, Rome re- 
fused to protest to Berlin on the “Aus- 
trian raids as did London and Paris, 
ind has secured a German pledge to 
attempt a reconciliation with Austria. 

Demand 40-Hour Week 

Encouraged by the demands of Amer- 

can labor for a 40-hour week, British 
shipbuilding and engineering unions 
and German iron and steel workers have 
sent demands to employers for the estab- 
lishment of a 40-hour week with no 
reduction in wages. 
_ International shipping made news 
this week. Following the record voyage 
ot the Italian liner Rex, attention cen- 
tered on plans for speeding up Italian 
doats, winning wider patronage. Re- 
ports issued in New York indicate that 
the Italian Line has carried the largest 
number of passengers to and from 
Europe this year. 

Britain, watching the royal dedication 

the new drydock at Southampton 
which will accommodate the largest 
‘ners now planned in the world, is 
‘uting daily for reports that the Cun- 
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arder (mysterious No. 534) will be 
completed, and that it will be launched 
next December 

German shipping created the widest 
attention when it was reported that 
Berlin planned to force travel bookings 
from Germany on German ships. Actu- 
ally, the ruling to date is nothing more 
than the regular “blocked mark’’ regula 
tions which disallows the withdrawal 
of more than a limited number of marks 
from the country. Foreign shipping 
lines have been treated liberally until 
now. Rumors of strict interpretation 
of the regulations caused a fright par- 
ticularly among American lines using 
Hamburg as their castern terminus. 


Great Britain 


Business slackens for summer 
holiday but public spends more 
freely on vacations. Welsh coal 
miners strike on priority issue. 


LONDON (Cable)—Bank holidays in 
England are more significant than mere 
breaks in the routine of working life. 
‘They are tests of national mood. Easter 
—first public holiday ot the year—and 
the first Monday in August—the last 
public holiday before Christmas, and th« 
opening of the summer holiday period 
tor the great majority of the masses 

have both indicated a new readiness of 
the public this year to spend freely. 

All forms of transportation reported 
heavy business over the recent holidays, 
and in another stratum of society the cad 
on gunsmiths for sporting cartridges has 
been twice as heavy this year as last. 
Clothiers report good sales and sports 
outfitters are having record turnover. 
The exceptionally good weather has 
helped, but at the back of this consumer 
demand is a definite feeling that the 
worry of the past few weeks is over 
and that everybody can now afford to 
“play” with an easy conscience. 

Seasonal slackness is felt, but the busi- 
ness tone remains good. The gilt-edged 
market is strong, leading the City to 
expect that the treasury will grasp the 
opportunity to convert more of the float- 
ing debt. New issues, particularly the 
Canadian and Austrian loans, were heav- 
ily oversubscribed. New issues for 
Palestine and South Africa are likely to 
be announced any day. These signs in- 


} 


dicate to Britishers that London has 1 


sumed its old position as the lendis 

center of the world 
Industrially, there were 

interest [he toress 


sever | 
velopments of 
office has announced that the new tr 
treaty with Finland has been complet 


and rounds out th« of all S 


revising 
dinavian comn nacts tollowu 
Ottawa | 
been announced 
will be withheld 
Finland's “British W i] 
begin Sept. 4 (BW’—J]une17'33) 

The only serious development during 
17.000 South 
This ts tl 
strike of 


priority for 


conteren 


the week is the strike of 
Wales 
largest strike 
l 16 
senior service 
may soon be out 


anthracite miners 
since tl great 
this 


men 


Issue time 1s 


Another 8,000 men 


Germany 


New Economy Minister stirs con- 
fidence of capitalists. Steel work- 
ers ask 40-hour week. 


BeruN (Cable)—Two factors 
enced German business this weck. The 


influ 


first was the public address of Dr. Kurt 
Minister of 


the state- 


Schmitt, recently appointed 
Economy. The 
ment of July foreign tradk 

Dr. Schmitt appointed by Hitler 
to one of the posts vai ated by the only 
real capitalist in the first Hitler cabinet 
—Dr. Hugenberg. Schmitt does not b« 
long to the “old guard” of the Nazi 
party. In fact, he only very recently 
joined the party. He is a “self-made 
man and comes from the insurance busi 


second was 


was 


ness, where he was president of Ger 
many’s largest insurance company, the 
Allianz. At the time of his appoint 
ment, he was recognized by executives as 
a successful leader who for 
years has opposed government control 
in the insurance business 
No Interest Cuts 

When he addressed the German labor 
congress which assembled at Co 
logne, two points were at once broad 
cast to commercial Germany: the new 
minister is strongly opposed to any 
further compulsory reduction of interest 
rates, and he declared emphatically that 
the government must make no further 
inroads into private enterprise. If thes 
2 things are promised, he believes con- 
fidence will begin to mend. 

The foreign trade figures were not 
good. Exports were no lower than in 
June, but the July exports should show 
a seasonal increase. Imports increased 
and pulled the favorable balance down 
to about $8 millions, which is one-half 
the amount required for monthly debt 
service even after it is reduced by the 
= moratorium. The tavorable track 


alance for the first 7 months of this 


business 


was 
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year is barely one-half the total for the 
same period in 1932, and only one- 
quarter the total for 1931. July exports 
to Great Britain, Sweden, Russia, and 
Japan especially declined. German sales 
to the United States, France, and Swit- 
zerland increased. 

Business generally is improving 
slowly. The production index continues 
to rise. Unemployment declined 358,- 
000 in the second half of July, bringing 
the total number of jobless down to 
4,468,500. This is more than 900,000 
lower than the figure a year ago. Prices 
for various commodities are rising. Car 
loadings are up. 

Workers in the Iron and Steel Indus- 
trialists Association have petitioned the 
government for a 40-hour weck, with no 
reduction of wages. 

Government supporters have gained 
some satisfaction from the reports from 
Paris that the French government are 
receiving protests from French business 
along the German border where large 
numbers of Jews fleeing Germany have 
settled. These thrifty and industrious 
refugees are repeating in France what 
they did in Germany 15 years ago when 
they fled from Poland. They have 
started their own commercial enterprises 
and French tradesmen are suffering from 
the competition. 


France 


Business slack over midsummer 
holiday. Treasury lottery ready 
for September. Wine growers 
worried over export outlook. 
Paris (Wireless)—All France 
brated the 4-day midsummer holiday 
this week, so business has been feature 
less. Prices on the stock and commod- 
ity exchanges remained largely un- 
changed. Industrial activity was down, 
but only temporarily, for employment 
has been increasing slowly. 

Following the success of the govern- 
ment refinancing last week, the treasury 
has announced complete plans for the 
first section of the great national lottery 
which will be sold in September. More 
than 200 million francs of chances will 
be sold, and the prizes range from 1 
million francs (5 of these) to 200 
francs. Of the total receipts, the treas- 
ury will retain only 40% to use for 
veterans’ pensions and agricultural 
relief. 

The statement of the Bank of France 
for the week when the £30-million Brit- 
ish loan was repaid, showed gold hold 
ings at a new high since Jan. 27. Cur- 
rency cover touched 79.02%. 

Farm discontent continues despite the 
subsidy paid for wheat exports. Wine 
growers began agitating this week. The 
largest crop in years is anticipated, and 
the quality is expected to be exceptional. 


cele- 
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The hope which was roused at London 
that the United States market would 
soon be opened and that American ofh- 
cials would attempt to keep tariffs down 
in return for certain French trade con- 
cessions has been blasted by the antago- 
nism aroused in Washington by the new 
French tariffs (page 24). 


Far East 


China turns from Japan to United 
States for imports. More construc- 
tion planned in China. Soviet and 
American oil firms clash in Far 
Eastern markets. Powdered tea 
popular. 


THE United States, during the first half 
of 1933, has become the major market 
for Chinese exports as well as the prin- 
cipal supplier of Chinese imports. The 
decline of the dollar is helping Ameri- 
can exporters (page 23). 

Except for the renewed threat of 
serious floods in the Yellow river valley, 
business in China is active. Crops are 
better than average, and buying is in 
good volume. Canton has decided that 
work on the highway, which eventually 
will connect that city with Changsha 
and the Yangtse valley, is to continue 
with all -_—- Japanese interests have 
announced plans for backing a huge 


development project at Tsingtao, port 
of Shantung nearest Japan and one of 


the finest of all Chinese harbors. Plans 
call for the extension of the Shantung 
railway to Sianfu, the extension to pro- 
vide connection with important existing 
railroad lines. 

U. S. vs. Soviet Oil 

Probably the most significant devel- 
opment in Japan affecting American 
business is the merging of Socony- 
Vacuum and Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey interests for distribution in the Far 
East. The Jersey company has extensive 
producing wells in the Orient. Socony- 
Vacuum has an elaborate distribution 
setup throughout that part of the world. 
So long as they worked individually, 
they were severe competitors. Together 
they can offer stronger competition to 
Soviet oil penetration which has become 
genuinely serious in both China and 
Japan. In China, the Soviets are mar- 
keting their oil through the long-estab- 
lished Kwang Wha Oil Co. In Japan, 
Soviet oil is being sold through a local 
distributor who has recently made a 
5-year contract with the Soviets (BW”7— 
May!7'33). American companies are 
joining to protect a $24-million invest- 
ment in distribution facilities in Japan, 
and a Chinese market which they have 
long dominated. 

There is a good deal of activity in 
connection with the development of 
Manchukuo. Direct telephone service 
has just been established between Tokyo 





and the Korean capital, 
extended soon to Manchul 
cultural experts have arriv 
chukuo to supervise the vast 
the planting of huge areas 
Within 20 years, Japan exp: 
all demands for cotton from t 
At present, Japan is the lar; 
for American cotton 

In the search for 
Japan is gradually finding it 
are readily absorbed on loca! 
eign markets. The Japan ( 
Association showed powderc 
their exhibit at the Century ot 
in Chicago. It is to be used 
iced tea and was eagerly b 
thousands of hot, thirsty | 
visiting the fair. First 
sold out quickly and stocks | 
ordered from Japan. 


new 


sup} 


Latin America 


Cuba ends revolution, sets up new 
government. Mexico announce: 
first projects in recovery pro- 
gram. Colombia buys more in 
United States. Soviets establish 
permanent headquarters in Mon. 
tevideo. 


Cusa has completed a revol 
started on the reconstruction 
Machado is out; de Cespedes 
president. His government 1 
no single party; it is a coalitior 
position parties. 

Business is fast returning t 
in Havana. All workers who 
pated in the general strike, ex 
dock hands, have returned to t! 
Harbor traffic is seriously ham; 
the continued strike of steved 
cause theirs is one of the most 
organized unions in the island 

There is likely to be no radical 
in policies in Cuba for Presid 
Cespedes is not a radical, in fact 
at one time associated with the Ma 
cabinet. A debt moratorium 
necessary until both the inter: 
external debts can be reorganized 
sibly refunded at lower rates of 

Internally, land reform is exp 
be one of the first problems w! 
new régime must settle. Under Mac! 
(page 22), huge estates were 
aged and the small sugar grow 
swallowed by the great colonos. I! 
is a strong demand from partics 10 | 
opposition to break up the big estat 
return people to their own smal! | 
which can make them more self-s 
ing. Agricultural diversification 
also be encouraged. It is doubt! 
the present interim government will 
much more than make a start 
such program, but the issue is likely ' 
be important in the next elections 
in 1934. 
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Roosevelt pressure on the Cubans to 
vet the revolution out of the way’’ is 
=nect ed to continue until some rational 
ind aggressive economic policy its 
“emed. This is expected to include 
me concession for Cuban sugar on the 
merican market in return for tariff 
iystments on United States products 
vering Cuba. The first large instal ™ ” 
, a of interest on Cuban loans is due Lo a) OWN a cles 4 
, New York on Oct. 1. Americans 
spect that new financial policies will N°Y that the farmer has money in his pockets (see recent 
be revealed by that time. 
Mexico Will Build facturers this might be a puzzle — which reminds us... 
Mexico, since the announcement by a 
former-President Calles of a 6-year re We started a new puzzle game in The Country Home a few 
; program, has released news of months ago. Asked our readers to send in their solutions. When 

val projects which will be a on the mail began to pour in, our clerks nearly got drowned — in 

the program. During the next 3 15.000 sol : 7 © 

1s more than $2 millions will be 9s solutions. 
ent on harbor improvements  at| That didn’t really surprise us. And we doubt if it surprised the 
pico In Mexico City, within the | advertiser: who, three years ago, started with one of his products 
month, plans for a large new union | : © 

id station were approved. Lower | 


newspapers) what is he going to do with it? To some manu- 





in The Country Home and now advertises six. 


ifornia has announced that in its This wise advertiser knows that the farmer is going to spend his 
> new are , » . , : 
fe , if program eo F ey pee money on products that he is convinced are good. And when it comes 
Ces 1 to Sonora will be built, a dam wi Me Rak aed ma. GOD ci 
pro hits aeniceen: Gen Gene etree River to convincing the farmer, THE COUNTRY HOME GETS RESULTS. 
P Dullt acros e sank 2 Cc 
re in to irrigate the San Quentin valley, and 


ablish vast tracts of land held by foreigners 
Mon. | be rebought and subdivided into 
small plots for colonization. Mexican *NAME ON REQUEST 


ts from the United States during 


first half of 1933 showed an in 
se over the same period last year ome 
ge 23). Efforts are being made to! gue CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


clop reciprocal trade arrangements 





the United States so that both coun- oo . T, , bi / } — 
= _ “Ou C6 ry’ 


s can take advantage of the new B 
: ‘ LABOR 
revival of public buying USINESsS ° R ; 

: — ELATION 
Colombians are buying more in the} | &der the , Selling under the = 
ted States since the dollar declined RECOVERY A dvertisings— \RECOVERY 
foreign exchange markets. Despite ACT ' a ‘ACT 
fact the local Exchange Control , = er. ‘ ¥ 
ird in Bogota is delayed sometimes] | Labor Relations 
weeks in granting exchange permits —under the N.R.A.? 


‘current imports, local firms are plac- 
g orders with American companies Two new guide books, just published, 
cover the business man’s problems in the 
r textiles and steel products formerly sear een, Gab Ghats 0 Gan ob eancoval 
ight in Europe or Japan where ex- 
INLC rates were advantageous last year. USINES SS U NDE R T | IE RE COV E RY AC T 
Soviets Settle in Uruguay BUS ' 
77 + . ae By Lawrence Vale nstein, Pr t. Gre Adv EK. B. Weiss, 
When the Soviets were forced to formerly of the editorial staff "Printecs’ ah. S326 paace. b ‘ 20 
ve their South American trade office OW will the passag roduct t 
. he ’ ifacturer's v ehous« t the en ! “ OK ed a 
1 Buenos Aires, they crossed the bay) Sunsu Sookie tx” badieesiendl ia RAY iteclf of . evils. 
Montevideo and started to do busi- ee ee oes ae velo at. i eee ae FP gg «BR 
ness. Im the last year, trade has ex-| ids manufacturer 10 atere 
ided, to the benefit of the Uruguay- LABOR RELATIONS U — R THE RECOVERY ACT 
sas well as the Soviets. Last week, = 68 Gree eas as 
“Tr vy Ordway Tead, Iv ire " 
tuguay officials asked Moscow to send Henry (€. Metealf, D 
lomatic representative to Monte 2 RS Ge ws I an A gp Mg em cngpen Bee! oie aan aeineaiiien oor naa 
cO, to open trade negotiations. Mos-| te labor relats ; n det t! 
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work 


‘ has consented, and Montevideo is arer 

le is trying a novel experiment to McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
2 of the country’s little-used ah ae tin shia an 

ts—Magallanes, in the extreme at “1 oy: 
th, and Arica, in the extreme north 
‘ear the nitrate fields. All imports en- 
‘ting Chile through either of these 
sare to be exempted from all tariffs. sete era eesseuses 
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The Figures of the Week 


index 


First important 


summer recession. 


decline 
several stable factors and belies 
Offsets to index are the increase in 


since March conceals 
expectation of sharp 


retail sales, the increase in automobile sales, and the in- 
crease in employment and payrolls. 


THE period of “Sturm und Drang” is 
on us. Rivival is suffering from grow- 
ing pains. Business Week's index has 
dropped to 65.5 as against 68.7, the 
revised index of last weck, the first sharp 
drop since March. Business per- 
ceptibly halting in an attempt to appraise 
and digest the gains thus far made. 
Feverish activity in Washington gives a 
sense of confusion to visiting industrial 
delegations, and disquieting reports drift 
back home. The prevalence of strikes, 
in spite of the mediation board, gives 
a sense of insecurity. Under the condi- 
tions, it is not surprising that business 
has halted, that virtually every compo- 
nent in Business Week's index shows 
either a decline or has been barely hold- 


iS 


been made available during the week 
which belie the figures on business activ- 
ity. The first upturn in retail sales is 
now reported over a nationwide front. 
Department stores and chain stores show 
significant upturns. Unofficial reports 
from the hinterland reveal that small 
stores in thousands of small communities 
are ringing up heavily increased sales. 
In hundreds of towns there has come 
sudden prosperity via the minimum 
wage rates of the NRA, and the mer- 
chants are reaping a golden harvest. 
This consumer activity will soon be felt 
in the warehouses of jobbers and whole- 
salers that are now filled to bursting. 
Employment returns from the De- 
partment of Labor also bear this out. 


that inventory-taking, holid 
tions, and repairs have inva 
accompanied by declines in 
ployment. Further  substant 
improved employment condit 
from the Emergency Relief A 
tion which reported that 477 
families required aid in Jun 
ing May. This represents 
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The New York State 
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curred despite the seasonal 
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Employment in manufacturing indus- 
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Nevertheless, there danger of 
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PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 

Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in a thousands, 4 weeks basis) 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) an eatee 
Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average, 1, ,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


Avera 


(1928- 1932 ) 


Year 
Ago 


54.4 


Latest 
Week 


*65.5 


Preceding 
Week 


168.7 


54 
$15,955 
1,255 


1,605 


14 
$5,172 
744 
1,415 


55 
$3,449 
71,258 

1,650 


55 
$3,368 
*1,128 

1,627 


143 
93 
$4,662 
$4,922 


83 
57 
$2,519 
$5,725 


106 

67 
$3,208 
$5,629 


102 

65 
$2,548 
$5,623 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) , 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.).. 

Al! Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 


FINANCE 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 

Total Loans and investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) 

Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). . 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (miilions).... 

Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) : 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $87.99 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y.City.... j 13% 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) . 352 


tRevised 


$.80 

$.128 
$32 96 

$.111 
82.3 


$.92 
$.100 
$30.02 
$.088 
70.6 


$.49 
$.074 
$29.34 
$.052 
61.9 


$.94 

$.091 
$30.02 

$.088 
70.3 


$2,219 $2,212 $2,363 $1,465 
$16,531 
$5,412 
$4,060 
$345 
$85.73 
$79.26 
2% 
2-2) % 
650 


$16,524 
$4,770 
$3,768 


$16,557 
$4,774 
$3,772 
$876 
$99.57 


$3,036 
$142.79 
$91.44 


*Preliminary 
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general activity. Largest index decline 
ocurred in check payments outside of 
New York City which dropped from 
$3,208,000,000 for the preceding week 
to $2,548,000,000. This component is 
heavily weighted and explains a large 
hare of the decline in the index. 
The remaining figures in the index 
not bear out this sharp drop in deb't 
ounts, though some recession is vis- 
ible in most items. The report of the 
nited States Steel Corp. showing a de- 
rease Of 86,546 tons of unfilled orders 
July was unexpectedly large. The 
line compares with decreases of 
166 tons in July last year, and 
1,507 tons 2 years ago. The reduction, 
therefore, is in a large sense seasonal, 
considerably greater than was ex- 
pected. The decline in the backlog has 
flected steel production, which has 
fallen back 1.8%. Steel ingot produc- 
m continues unchanged at approxi- 
itely 55% of capacity. Incoming bust- 
ness has dropped off in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and other leading cities of the 
yuntry. 


t 


Steel and Codes 

rhe lron Age explains that the uncer- 
tainty growing out of the National Re- 
very program is responsible for the 
lownward trend in iron and steel busi- 
ness. Sellers feel that they will not have 
1 firm foundation for steel prices until 
ges in the coal industry are settled. 
Although strike disturbances in western 
Pennsylvania coal-fields have subsided, 
wage rates and working conditions 
will finally be established are still 

in the air pending the adoption of 
al code. Iron and steei consumers 
inwilling to make further purchases 
aterial until they find their way out 
some of the perplexities that have 
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arisen from signing up under the Blue 
Eagle. 

The decline in orders from the auto 
mobile industry is the most important 
aspect which now confronts steel activity 
Code complications have also affected 
the attitude of motor car builders. They 
face higher costs, but hesitate to ad 
vance retail prices for fear of slowing 
down the process of getting rid of cur- 
rent models. Under the circur 
they are offering stubborn resistance to 
the one-price policy of steel proposed 
in that industry's code 

Automobile Sales High 

The surprising advance in retail auto- 
mobile sales, which last weck to 
new highs, continues. In response to 
consumer pressure, automobilc produc 
tion holds to a heavy rate—53,867 units 
though this was a decrease of 3 
units under 57,017 last week. A year 
ago production was 20,766 units. Chev- 
rolet stepped up production 2,500 units, 
but Ford cut about 4,000 units, and 
Plymouth about 1,250 units. Of other 
automobile producers, 7 have curtailed 
schedules while 4 have increased 
them. 

This again brings up the question of 
the possibility of turning steel produ 
tion from automobile demand to the 
construction industry No construction 
figures are available for this-week. In 
teresting reports come from Boston of 
the largest New England contracts for 
the week recorded in the last 34 years 
amounting to $12,334,800 compared 
with $1,732,800, the average for the 
previous weeks of 1933. The largest 
items are a big water control project 
and a flood control dam project. 

Here then is an illustration of the sig- 
nificance of pushing federal projects. 
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The Financial Markets 


Wall Street waits for September to bring constructive 
news, dispel uncertainties. Wheat breaks 5c. when Chi- 
cago removes peg, stocks follow suit, high-grade bonds 
remain firm, speculative ones swing with stocks. 


Money 


THe Board of Trade in Chicago stole 
the spotlight from financial centers when 
trading im grain virtually came to a 
standstill as a result of the pegged price 
rulings of the governors adopted on 
July 22. Wheat prices sagged to the 
pegged minimum and, after that was 
reached, trading virtually stopped. For 
3 days the market closed at the pegged 
price. On Tuesday, Aug. 15, the Board 
of Trade finally « decided to remove the 
peg, adopt a new range in price fluctua- 
tions, and set up new margin require- 
ments. The next day, September wheat 
opened at 87$¢, a drop of 5¢—the full 
limit allowed—from the pegged price 
closing of the preceding day. The drop 
brings to a crisis the Administration's 
price-lifting program and may force a 
decision on inflationary measures. 

Though Secretary Wallace was im- 
portuned to prevent further declines in 
wheat prices, he refused to interfere 
with the action of the governors of the 
Board of Trade. ‘This ts not a Stabil- 
ization Board affair,” Mr. Wallace sig- 
nificantly told those who were urging 
him to act. 

On the whole, the money markets 
took the crash in wheat prices, when 
it finally came, with less perturbation 
than anticipated. Apathy was also dis- 


layed to the continued rise of the dol- 
™ The pound sterling has gone as 
low as $4.40}, and the French franc 
now stands at around 5.224¢. There 
is the usual discussion of how imminent 
a free gold market is and what it will 
do to the dollar, but the talk is desul- 
tory. Mild interest was aroused when 
the Treasury gave permission to ship 
some unrefined gold abroad (BW’—Aug 
5°33), which im certain quarters was 
interpreted as presaging a free gold 
market. Washington apparently is not 
ready for that. It would congeal the de- 
valuation of the dollar and might inter- 
fere with long-term financing, on which 
Secretary Woodin has made such a suc- 
cessful start. Edmund Platt, formerly 
of the Federal Reserve Board, calls at 
tention to the fact that devaluation 
would greatly enhance the value of a!l 
gold held by the government and the 
Federal Reserve banks, but that the gold 
held by the Reserve banks belongs to 
the member banks, not to the govern- 
ment, and they are the ones that would 
profit. Question: Why should banks 
be permitted to profit via dollar devalua- 
tion, after private citizens and corpora- 
tion have been importuned by the gov- 
ernment to turn their gold into the 
banks ? 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
which, in the welter of new governmen- 


tal activity, seemed to hay 
"spurlos versenkt,” bobs up aj 
a report that it has now ma 
advances of $2.8 billions of wh 
billions went to banks and tr 
panies. Railroads took $381 
While the R.F.C. has been de 
purchase $47 millions of preferr 
stock to help loosen bank credit 
banks have been making huge 
back to a sound position. Re; 
of R.F.C. loans by banks |} 
reached the surprising total of $* 
lions, or 44% of their borrowin, 
Discontent is developing amon 
try national banks because of tl 
ous overhauling which country | 
receiving from the national ban} 
iner. A brand new housecleaning 
is being exhibited by examiners 
promise the President made or 
famous Sunday night early in 
that we will have no more w 
bank failures, he apparently int 
redeem. 
ures have dropped out of the 
in the last few months. Anot 
fluence, of course, is the in 
of the deposit guarantee operati 
the Glass-Steagall Act which n 
mandatory that every national b 
tain a certificate from the Com; 
of the Currency showing that its 
are adequate to meet every liabi 
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examination of the bank. 
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the banking figures that have 

light continue colorless. The | 
Reserve bank keeps on pur 
United States government obligat 


the rate of about $10 millions a m 


offset by lesser loans and decreas 
tivity in bill buying. 


It is significant that bank 
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Stocks 
sET with uncertainties, the stock mar- 
as a whole drifted toward lower 
cls, and tumbled when wheat dropped 
on removal of pegs. The detailed 
fects of NIRA on business are not yet 
ir. The dollar is getting stronger, 
| the statistical position would indi- 
continued strength this fall. Peg- 
ig of grains gave a sense of unreality 
commodity prices. Hence, on the 
ole, the stock market was floundering 
is week. 
However, the movement of 
es is not accurately revealed by the 
road chart. Such stocks as Chrysler, 

Pont, Union Carbide, Goodyear, and 

tobacco and telephone issues havc 

1 over their July Recent 

ines in carloading figures begin to 
ring some doubts whether railroad 
rnings will increase at the same rate 
sin the first half-year. The fact that 
siness activity is dragging along side- 
isc and downward is no great spur to 
socks. Therefore, the stock markets’ 
tion must be considered as reasonably 
mstructive even if it just holds at 
present levels. 

Constructive factors are in the offing. 
Among other considerations, accumulat- 
ng liquid funds in banks are awaiting 
nvestment to be supplemented by credit 
poured into the banks by the R.F.C., 
trom the Farm Credit Administration, 
‘rom the Home Loan System, and from 

¢ Department of Agriculture via land 
casing and crop limitation agreements. 
NRA’s new-style “buy now” movement 

’ beginning to get under way and re- 

‘ store sales are beginning to look up. 
A larger volume should develop during 

fall. 


stock 


highs. 
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Bonds 


THE bond market has been subjected to 
the same uncertainties and bewilderment 
which have beset the stock market. Oa 
the whole, the investing public is in 
clined to sit back and await reactions on 
the NIRA program. The record of 
high-grade bonds throughout this pe- 
riod of unce rtainty stands out markec ly. 
Such issues have moved, with only slight 
fluctuations, on an even keel since last 
March, which proves that the bond mar- 
ket rests on a strong fouadation. Now 


that business activity has recovered over | 


a wide front, the security behind these 
bonds has been further improved. The 
money market is easy, | promises to 
be easy for 


exceptionally 


factor in considering the 


high-grade bonds. 


Semi-speculative bonds, of course, are | 


closely allied to the fortunes ot the stock 
market, but, even here, a large number 


of bonds have moved from the specula- 


tive class to a high-grade position, and 
are now back by — earnings. 
The Federal Trac 


exempted from requirements of regis 


tration under the Security Act real estate | 


first mortgage securities of face value 
not to exceed $100,000. If this exemp- 


tion had not been made it would have | 


become necessary to register every mort 
gage in Washington. The ruling ts 
another indication of the soberness of 
administrative agencies and their desire 

place no unnecessary obstruction in 
the flow of funds towards investment. 
It is truth in securities that ts sougnt, 
not cumbersome administrative ma- 


chinery. 





long period ahead. The | 
strong position of the 
Federal Reserve banks is an important | 
strength of 
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Employment 


Another instance of 
how construction 
makes jobs for 


millions— 


T is estimated that lumber, from 

tree to ultimate user, provides al 

livelihood for 10 million peopl 
The construction industry uses lum 
ber—plenty of it. The last year of 
normal activity engineers and con 
tractors spent over two billion dol 
lars for forest products—49°% of 
their total expenditures for ma 
terials. Steam railroads alone moved 
in that year over four million car- 
loads of poles, posts, piling, 
shingles, laths and woodwork used 
by the construction industry 


Another instance of how construc- 
tion influences employment outside 
of its own industry. There's hard- 
ly an industry where the buying 
activity of engineers and contrac 
tors is not felt. Consider what the 
following figures mean in terms of 
employment behind the construc- 
tion lines—millions of jobs in the 
plants supplying these everyday 
seg —millions of jobs, in turn, 
for plants supplying these plants! 

a never-ending cycle 


Value of Construction Materials and 
Equipment Produced in 1929 


Forest products $2,052,452,163 
Cement 267,509,260 
Iron and Stee! 1,215,992,664 
Brick and ul 189,965,557 
Building Stone 143,633,068 
All other materials 443,874,847 

$4,213,427,558 


Construction machinery, $252,700,361 


> . > > > > > 


DVERTISING, too, = influences 
employment. It sells goods, 
providing jobs for the men and 
women who make the goods. More- 
over, advertising is a big industry 
in itself, giving employment to 
countless numbers in paper mills, 
type foundries and the graphic arts. 
Editors, circulation men, clerks, 
messengers, mail clerks and car- 
riers, salesmen, truckmen, stenog- 
raphers, telephone operators, writ 
ers—all are largely dependent upon 
the fortunes of advertising. 


So, when equipment and materials 
manufacturers advertise their prod 
ucts to the 45,000 engineers and 
contractors who read Engineering 
News-Record and Construction 
Methods they do more than make 
jobs for their own employees. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


. 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Lo, the Consumer! 


VARIOUS astute commentators, here and there, 
have made the astounding discovery that the 
Consumer is going to have to pay all the bills 
for the NIRA. This is being proclaimed as a 
shocking thing. The implication is that if this 
truth were widely understood, people would 
see right through the Industrial Recovery plan 
as a great big sham. 

Consumers, it appears, are herds of bison 
which the fierce Indian tribe of Producers hunt 
down and feed upon. Consumers are a subject 
people, living in helpless misery beneath the 
heel of conquerors exacting tribute. In defense 
of this meek tribe, look you, the director of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board just resigned his 
post, with a public warning of the impending 
raid upon the long-suffering victims—an in- 
terpretation highly insulting, by the way, to 
that distinguished scholar who is thus repre- 
sented to be an economic illiterate. 

Of course the Consumer is going to pay the 
bill. There could be no secret about that. Since 
every living person in the United States is a 
Consumer, that leaves nobody else to whom to 
send it. But, it is often argued, that is not a 
fair representation of the state of affairs; the 
fact is that while everyone is a Consumer, true 
enough, there is a large class of persons whose 
overwhelming interest is in the cost of the 
things they have to buy, and who are not con- 
cerned in getting profitable prices for the 
things that are sold. In other words, that our 
society is divided into people who are primarily 
Consumers, and people who are primarily Pro- 
ducers. 

Well, that simply isn’t the fact. It is an 
economic truism that the income of every per- 
son, without exception, depends upon the price 
of commodities. Often the chain of cause and 
effect is long and hard to trace. In normal times, 
it is not immediately apparent that the pay of 
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the postal clerk depends upon the pri ' 
wheat, copper, oysters, cigarettes, the 780 item 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ commodity 
price index. But he knows it now. Whe: 
wheat grower can’t pay taxes, the long ; 
prices wields a knife on postal budgets. 

The overwhelming majority of workers ar; 
directly concerned with the production either 
of raw materials, or of manufactured goods, o; 
their distribution, which is part of production 
in the economic sense. 

The whole philosophy back of the Natio: 
Industrial Recovery plan is that the consumer 
and the wage earner are the same man. More 
jobs at better wages in order that people maj 
buy, is the whole idea. In the long haul, there 
isn’t any money except consumers’ money. 

And little consumers, at that. Let us quote 
again Business Week's “Study of the American 
Consumer Market” 

“In the peak year of American pros- 
perity, more than 75% of the total value 
of consumers’ goods and services absorbed 
by the American market, including taxes 
paid and savings made by individual con- 
sumers, was absorbed by those with 
comes of less than $5,000, and more Pod 
65% by those with incomes below $3,000. 

“It is quite clear that the American 
consumer market is a small-income market 
and is much more dependent upon wages 
and salaries than upon other sources of 
income. The higher income brackets in- 
clude too few individuals to contribute 
more than an insignificant amount to total 
consumer demand.” 

Certainly the “little Consumer” is going to 
foot the bill for recovery—agricultural and in- 
dustrial both. He asks nothing better than to be 
made able to do it. 
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